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Translated by Joseph L. Lilly, CM, 


A comablbcation of the problems aroused by the Canticle, Provocative 
in interpretation, plausible in solution. The biblical text is given in | 
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and mystical point of view. 
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An Untapped Reservoir of Catholic 
High School Teachers 


Rev. Crarence E. 
Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of Cleveland 


7 aeee are two great shortages in the Catholic high school 

situation at present: buildings and personnel. The building 
shortage we may confidently anticipate will clear up fairly 
quickly in the next several years. The teaching personnel prob- 
lem, however, does not appear so promising. 


Tue Carnotic Lay TREACHER 


Undoubtedly the Catholic high school in the future must look 
more to Catholic lay teachers—men and women—than it has in 
the past. And happily so. For the good Catholic lay teacher is a 
most valuable asset in a Catholic high school. Indeed, one who 
examines the situation closely will almost inevitably come to 
the conclusion that the Catholic lay teacher is indispensable in 
any Catholic high school. There are certain matters of education 
that he can handle more successfully than the priest, the brother 
or the religious sister. 

However, the prospect of the Catholic high school being able 
to hire many Catholic lay teachers under the present methods of 
financing Catholic secondary schools is not too encouraging. 
With the lay teacher’s salary ranging from perhaps two to as 
touch as five or six times the amount which constitutes the al- 
lowance for the religious teacher, it is a foregone conclusion that 
the number of lay teachers will never be very large nor their 
tenure any too well assured if the supply of religious teachers 
increases. 

There is, however, an important reservoir of potential high 
school teachers, and indeed of outstanding teachers, which has 
as yet been barely tapped, namely, the diocesan clergy. A few 
dioceses have made a beginning in this area, but hardly a one has 
organized the matter on a basis that could give a prognosis of 
real and continued success. 


Diocesan Priests as TEACHERS 


Many have not yet begun to think of the diocesan clergy as a 
potential source of high school teachers and some, indeed, point 
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to the very indifferent success of not a few diocesan priests in 
both elementary and high schools. The answer to their objection, 
however, is very readily given. The diocesan clergy working in 
high schools have almost never been given either the professional 
preparation required or the working conditions essential to suc- 
cess as teachers. If they were properly prepared for the task of 
teaching and were given a working situation equivalent to other 
teachers in Catholic high schools, the results they could attain 
would be astounding, in the opinion of those who have closely 
analyzed the factors of success. 

The average diocesan priest is not only a highly intelligent 
man, he is a highly selected man. He has survived a four-year 
graduate-level course in theological and related sciences. He has 
enjoyed the best intellectual training to be found anywhere in 
the world today. All he needs to make a successful teacher is: an 
interest in education, sufficient pedagogical preparation, and a 
living situation conducive to being a good teacher. 

Let us pass over the factor of interest with the remark that 
many of our young priests show very definite signs of interest 
in teaching; what they need first is training to be teachers. Let 
it also be said that many priests with no interest in teaching have 
been assigned to school work. Their success is what one would 
expect. 


Is a ScreNCE AND AN ArT 

Teaching is a science and an art. It demands certain knowledge 
and certain skills. This knowledge must be imparted, and the 
skills must be made known to the prospective teacher. The 
methods of developing the skills must be explained, and actual 
practice in acquiring them provided. There are about as many 
born teachers as there are born surgeons and dentists. The other 
99 per cent need training and practice. High intelligence alone 
does not provide the requisite skill. Neither does the study of 
theology. If many diocesan priests have enjoyed little or only 
mediocre success as teachers, it was not that many of them could 
not have been good teachers but that they were given absolutely 
no preparation for the task. 


What Preparation Is Necessary? 


As regards subject-matter preparation the priest is well pre- 
pared to teach religion. Almost invariably he is equally prepared 
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to handle English. With the addition of a course in American 
history and civics he could easily handle social studies. As re- 
gards science, modern languages, mathematics and other fields, 
he may need some subject-matter preparation in addition to what 
he already has received in college and seminary. 

What the priest needs most, however, is the strictly profes- 
sional preparation. First he needs adolescent psychology and edu- 
cational psychology. Then he needs general and special methods. 
Next he needs a good grounding in classroom management, class 
discipline, the prevention and the handling of the ordinary causes 
of class disturbance, inattention, etc, 

The average priest needs to learn very much about the ability 
level of adolescents. One of his greatest faults as a teacher is the 
excessive use of highly abstract and particularly of highly techni- 
cal words, whether philosophical, theological, or general. This 
fault is frequently conjoined with a failure to check on the com- 
prehension of what has been presented. 

The study of adolescent psychology will open the priest’s eyes 
to much that he has forgotten or has never known as regards 
young folks. Educational psychology will help him apply this 
knowledge to the teaching situation. Once the priest has learned 
how to run a class, how to create and direct discussion, how 
to insure that pupils actually grasp what they hear or read, how 
to do the dozens and dozens of other things a good teacher knows, 
then the priest has no fear that his class will become what the 
good sisters refer to as “a riot.” 


How Much Preparation Is Necessary? 

If the diocesan priest, either before ordination or after, could 
receive about twenty (20) credit hours of undergraduate or 
graduate work in education—that is, about two-thirds of a year’s 
work, or from seven to ten courses of two or three credit hours 
each, he would be well prepared for high school teaching. If he 
took two semesters of graduate work, he could earn a master’s 
degree in education. 

Tue TeacHer’s Livine Srrvuation 

In addition to the pedagogical preparation, the diocesan priest 

also needs his living and work situation so adjusted that he can 


teach successfully. The teaching brother or sister or the teaching 
priest in a religious community spends his entire time teaching. 
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He usually complains of the pressure when a few “extra-curricu- 
lar” tasks are added to his schedule. 

It is simply impossible to do a good job teaching unless one is 
engaged full time in that activity and is freed from extraneous, 
interfering occupations. To expect the diocesan priest to run 
sick calls, take office calls, and marriage and convert instruc- 
tions in a parish, to take census, hear confessions on Saturdays, 
on Thursdays before First Fridays and on holy days, to say one 
or two scheduled Masses on Sundays and holy days, to preach, 
help with communions, take up the collection, count it and do 
his share of the remainder of the work of a parish house is to 
expect him to neglect his work as a teacher. 

The diocesan priest, to be a successful teacher, needs the same 
conditions of work which religious orders of men and women have 
found indispensable for successful teaching. To make him try 

to “double in brass” will infallibly result in his oe neither job 
satisfactorily. It is humanly impossible. 

A full-time-teaching job calls for more work than 2 an assistant- 
ship in almost any parish. To add to it all or part of an assist- 
ant’s work and at the same time to reduce, directly or indirectly, 
the material emoluments deriving therefrom is to make the posi- 
tion of a teacher unwelcome and disagreeable. To expect a man 
to be a successful teacher at a burden and loss to himself is to 
forget human nature. 

If teaching were made more attractive or r" least no less at- 
tractive to the diocesan priest tham parish work, more of them 
might want to take it up and more of them who have been as- 
signed to the work might think it to their advantage actually to 
be successful teachers. As it is now, very often, the best way to 
escape from a burdensome and financially penalizing situation 
is to be a failure as a teacher. 


ApvantTaces or Havine Diocesan Priests as TEACHERS 


There are surprising advantages that accrue to the priest him- 
self and also to the diocese and, indeed, to education itself if 
he is allowed to teach under conditions which will be satisfactory 
to him and educationally feasible. 

First the priest who is teaching is learning something. He is 
coming in contact with things of the mind. As a result he becomes 
& man more and more interested in intellectual and cultural 
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pursuits, and the broadening he thus receives soon becomes 
perceptible. 

It is good for the students to have priest teachers. A priest has 
a well-trained mind because of his splendid academic prepara- 
tion. It is impossible to come under the steady influence of such 
a mind without being benefited. In addition the priest can give 
far more accurate answers on theological and moral problems 
than the religious brother or sister who has perhaps only one- 


tenth as much training in those areas. Thirdly, itis good for our - 


Catholic boys and girls to form a personal acquaintance with 
their diocesan priests because the contact encourages them to 
go to these or other priests with their difficulties, whether in 
school or later in life. . 

It is good for the diocese itself to get its priests into education 
under favorable circumstances. In. addition to the indirect bene- 
fits from the improvement of the priest himself it will undoubtedly 
mean an increase in vocations to the diocesan priesthood. Most 
young men who now think of a life of teaching in the service of 
God never think of the diocesan clergy in that relationship. 

Among other benefits of having many diocesan priests teach- 
ing is this, that it means that the entire diocesan school system 
is more responsive to the desires of the bishop and his superin- 
tendent. Schools of fully exempt religious orders frequently serve 
only the academic-minded youth. They are slow about broaden- 
ing their curricula to meet the varied needs of modern youth in 
the high school. Moreover, the tuition of the diocesan school is 
almost invariably lower, thus making it possible for more of our 
Catholic children to profit from the benefits of a good Catholic 
education. Finally, a large supply of diocesan priests engaged 
full time in teaching will insure a steady supply of experienced 
principals for diocesan and parochial high schools and give a 
wide choice of experienced educators when it becomes necessary 
for the bishop to appoint a superintendent, a director of high 
schools, a confraternity or C.Y.O. director. 

From every point of view then it is highly desirable that this 
untapped reservoir of capable teachers for our Catholic high 
schools and academies should be utilized. It will benefit all con- 
cerned: students and parents, school and diocese, State and 
Church. 
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Literature and the Christian Outlook 
on Life 


Sister M. Cuanrvorrs, 
Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


A CHALLENGE to mental action often springs from unantici- 

pated sources. Quite recently, I experienced such an un- 
expected challenge as a result of an earnest conversation with 
one of my teacher acquaintances on the function of literature in 
the Catholic secondary school. I had entered the discussion rather 
casually, agreeing with my fellow-teacher that in the face of the 
present-day self-interest, materialism, and moral indifference 
manifested generally among the peoples of the world, the re- 
ligious teacher has a “work to do” if our Catholic youth are to 
come forth from their schools with sound views on the complex 
problems of modern society. We realized the teacher’s obligation 
by recalling a sentence from Michael de Bedoyere’s Christianity 
in the Market Place:* “Whatever the cost, Catholics must be 
educated from the beginning to understand and live everything 
in terms of the teaching, philosophy, and practice of Christian- 
ity.” We harmonized admirably on the fact that the home has 
the first and the finest opportunity of laying the foundation for 
a Catholic way of thinking, a Catholic way of interpreting, and 
a Catholic way of living. Then came the inevitable of the con- 
versation: What can the teacher of literature do towards the de- 
velopment of a Catholic mind in her students? With this, my 
companion, figuratively speaking, tossed me the gage. She was 
convinced that the literature class offered opportunities for the 
development of a Christian social outlook, a Christian personal 
attitude towards the problems of society. As she saw the matter, 
the reading and the discussion which form a part of the proce- 
dures of a literature class could be made to serve as a means by 
which the students develop a Christian opinion on the trouble- 
some questions of today’s world. She repeated the point upon 
which we had earlier agreed—the need of Catholic philosophy to 
leaven the thought of the modern world. She further suggested 


*de Bedoyere, Christianity in the Market Place, p. 100. 
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that if the teacher of literature accomplished no more in her 
class than to establish the desideratum, say of race tolerance, 
she would have done her work as teacher well. I was startled. I 
wanted to say that even as countries have boundaries, so subjects 
have limits; that while the Catholic mentality was not only de- 
sirable but likewise lawful and even imperative, the proposed 
method of attaining the objective was not sound; that a teacher 
of literature, in a burst of enthusiasm, should beware of wander- 
ing from the vital resources of her own subject to the alien riches 
of kindred fields; that literature in its own right contributed to 
good Christian living when it fostered the mental, moral, and 
spiritual growth of an individual, for as the individuals, so the 
society which they form. I said nothing, however. I finished the 
discussion chiefly as a listener and retired in order to meditate 
on the possibilities of literature in developing a Catholic outlook 
on life. I wished to convince myself that I had really sent my 
students from the classroom into the world with a Christian out- 
look made stronger and firmer as a result of their study of 
literature. 


RewaTION BeTweEen LITERATURE AND ATTITUDES 


Every subject of the curriculum, sacred and profane, must 
contribute to the development of the Catholic mind. In fact, one 
subject gives what another subject cannot give, at least, in en- 
tirety. I believed that literature, dealing as it does so largely 
with human nature, motives, conduct, and problems, should 
rank high in forming attitudes. In order that education might 
fulfill its primary objective, the teacher and the subject taught 
must work together upon the individual for the personal enrich- 
ment of his life. His natural gifts must be made ready to join 
with the supernatural gifts in the perfection of the whole man. 
The intellect must be exercised and enlarged; the imagination, 
developed and disciplined; the will, motivated and toughened; 
the emotions, matured and moderated; the artistic sense, culti- 
vated and subtilised; the sense of humor, balanced and refined. 
It seemed clear that if the accomplishment of all these constituted 


goals, then the enabling means rested with the teacher and the 


literature she interpreted. 
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OBJECTIVES IN TEACHING LITERATURE 


I continued the task of analyzing aims. What objectives had 
I set myself in the teaching of literature? First of all, I had 
taught literature for the sake of enjoyment. St. Thomas had 
made that aim lawful. Paraphrasing him in What Is Education,* 
Father Lean says: “Pleasure is a necessary ingredient of life. It 
is the condiment of existence. It is a device of the Creator to 
relieve the tedium of life and to season what otherwise would be 
insipid.” Jacques Maritain, also following St. Thomas, speaks 
in like manner of the function of fine art: “No man can live 
without pleasure. Therefore a man deprived of the pleasures of 
the spirit goes over to the pleasures of the flesh.” And some lines 
farther on, Maritain says, “Art teaches men the pleasures of the 
spirit, and because it is adapted to their nature, it is better able 
to lead them to what is nobler than itself. So, in natural life, it 
plays the same part as ‘sensible graces’ in the spiritual life: and 
it prepares the human race for contemplation, the spiritual joy of 
which surpasses every joy.” * Here, indeed, was the primary aim 
of literature considered as a fine art. 


Lrrerature Gives Berrer UNDERSTANDING OF MAN 


In the second place, I had hoped through literature to lead 
students to a better understanding of human beings—men and 
women of whatever race, nation, creed, civilization, and rank 
they might be. Alexander Pope in a widely quoted line has said, 
“The proper study of mankind is man,” but for the great ma- 
jority the knowledge of mankind would be quite meager if that 
knowledge depended upon first-hand contact alone. Literature 
must furnish the vicarious experience necessary to show man in 
his varied human nature, thinking and acting under the exigencies 
of life. 

Man in literature may be measured by the Catholic concept 
of man, that is, natural man—the human being, animal and ra- 
tional—and the natural man divinized by God’s gift of sancti- 
fying grace, becoming, in a sense, supernatural. Within the classes 
of man natural and of man supernatural, there are degrees of 


* Leen, What Is Education, 
* Maritain, A drt ond pp . 80f. 
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progression, as well as stages of progression between the two 
classes. A person in real life and a character in a book may fit 
into either of the classes and stand at some particular degree of 
natural or supernatural living. There is a long step between the 
man who lives to gratify his animal cravings, concerned only with 
the physical, and the man who seeks to live not only by the 
direction of his own mental powers but also under the guidance 
of God’s grace. Understanding man in these classes, my students, 
I had hoped, would be able to see that man in literature ranged 
from the lowest type of sinner to the saint lost in the love of God. 


LrreraTuRE Presents Larcer Issuzs or Worip 


I had hoped, in the third place, that my students would grad- 
ually be awakened to the larger issues of a world outside the 
little world of self. If the students could learn that men and 
women of all ages and nations had lived the patterns of life 
which literature portrays, and that they themselves were form- 
ing patterns repetitive of those found in ancient and modern 
letters, they might become more aware of human strength and 
human limitations and recognize over all an Eternal Guiding 
Power. Hamlet’s remark might be universally applied: “There 
is a Destiny that shapes our ends, Rough hew them as we will.” 


Goop Lrreraturn Honors Gop 


Still: another outgrowth I had hoped for as literature func- 
tioned in forming a Catholic mind. I wanted the students to 
understand that good literature resulted from minds which God 
had highly endowed with natural gifts. All good gifts come from 
Him; man, through his free will, uses or abuses them. I wanted 
the young people in my classes to realize that an author’s writings 
deviate from truth, beauty, and goodness, insofar as the author 
had been deprived, by others or by himself, of the knowledge of 
the Ultimate Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. If the author’s mes- 
sage was incomplete and unsatisfying to us who measure by 
Catholic standards, I wanted the students to recognize the de- 
ficiency, but in fairness, not to expect a writer to give what he 
had not, nor to demand a manifestation of full vision where 
only portions had been glimpsed. 
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Goop LrreraTrure ALLy or Rieut Livine 


My mind then turned to the crux of our discussion: the use 
of literature in the formation of a Catholic outlook on modern 
social problems. I knew that good literature alone cannot form 
a Catholic mind but that it does constitute a powerful ally of 
religion and right living. To confine literature to the task of 
interpreting social problems would be to deprive it of far wider 
possibilities. In its greatest contribution, literature should give 
an enlarged understanding of one’s relations to self, to neighbor, 
and to God; it should fill the mind with noble thoughts and aid 
in the formation of ideals; through the study and reflection in- 
volved in its pursuit, it should produce a mental receptivity for 
truths greater than its own. 

My fellow teacher had been convinced of the soundness of the 
theory she proposed. I almost wished now that we might meet 
again in order that I might be the aggressor, projecting my ideas 
with a sincerity like to her own. I would have to admit, however, 
that all I desired and hoped for as outcomes from the teaching of 
literature would fail if a Christian teacher devoted to the welfare 
of her students did not stand as interpreter between literature 
and the group of impressionable youth before her. Given such a 
teacher, will not literature be a force in developing a Catholic 
mentality? 


Charles A. Beard, who wrote 120 books on history, admits that 
history teaches him these four lessons: 

The bee fertilizes the rose it robs. 

Whom God wishes to destroy he fills with victories. 

The stars shine brightest in the darkest night. 

The mills of God grind slow but sure and exceedingly fine. 


I would rather be attacked than unnoticed. For the worst thing 
you can do to an author is to be silent as to his works. An assault 
upon a town is a bad thing; but starving it is still worse; an 
assault may be unsuccessful; you may have more men killed 
than you kill; but if you starve the town, you are sure of victory. 
—Johnson. 


The Teacher Studies Herself 


Joun P. Treacy, Acting Head of the Department of Education 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Se_r-IMPROVEMENT, A LIFELONG PROCESS 


OX of the attractions of teaching is the impossibility of 
arriving at perfection. If a teacher is honest with herself 
she must admit that she still has much to learn about the art and 
science of teaching, no matter what her training or experience 
may have been. Should anyone doubt this statement, she might 
examine her pedagogical conscience by raising such questions as: 

1. Have I mastered, and integrated, all knowledge on the na- 
ture and purpose of the educative process? 

2. Have I mastered all available knowledge on child growth 
and development? 

3. Can my handling of the teaching-learning process be clas- 
sified as an art? 

4. Are all pupils now in my classes growing in accordance with 
their potentialities for growth? 


Means or Se_r-IMPROVEMENT 


Real teachers recognize the possibilities and the need for con- 
tinuous self-improvement. Evidence of this may be observed in 
the efforts made by sisters, young and old, to continue their 
schooling during their so-called vacations. Forty-three per cent 
of the students attending the 1946 Marquette University sum- 
mer session were sisters. The median experience of all teachers 
in attendance was 15 years, and over 30 per cent of them had 
more than twenty years of experience. 

Formal schooling has its place in a teacher-improvement pro- 
gram. So have such means as teachers’ meetings, institutes, sup- 
plementary reading, and individual conferences with supervisory 
officials. But the teacher should supplement these approaches 
with a continuous effort to improve her daily teaching activities. 
Too often there is a gap between what the teacher learns from 
these sources and what she practices in the classroom. Breaking 
up long-established teaching habits is not easy, no matter how 
inspired a teacher may be over some course, some lecture, or some 
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article on education. In the last analysis, improvement in teach- 
ing involves change in the daily teaching procedures of the in- 
dividual teacher; and this change comes only from constant effort 
to integrate and practice what she knows about teaching. 


Tue Neep ror GoaLs 


It is an accepted fact that growth in any activity—hand- 
writing, golf, typewriting, public speaking, or teaching—is most 
satisfactory when the learner is aware of standards of excellence 
or goals for that activity. The pupil as he practices making a 
capital “A” should have a mental picture of what a perfect “A” 
looks like. The golfer knows the importance of “following 
through” and strives to put theory into practice as he swings. 
Similarly, the typewriting student, the speech student, and the 
teacher should have standards or goals to guide their efforts and 
against which to compare their performance. 

Are there general standards of excellence in teaching—stand- 
ards so fundamental that they apply in all teaching situations, 
regardless of grade or subject? Most educators probably would 
answer in the affirmative. This does not mean that these stand- 
ards are of equal importance in all situations, or that there are not 
particular standards or criteria which should be applied in each 
subject or grade. What are some general standards? What gen- 
eral criteria might be applied in evaluating teaching? 
Crireria or Goop TEACHING 

A very fruitful supervisory activity is to enlist the thinking of 
the staff when arriving at a list of criteria to be used in evaluating 
teaching. Arguments for this approach are: 

1. The teachers grow in the process, particularly if there is 
provision for discussion, or even argument! Differing philosophies 
of teaching are very likely to clash, and thereby encourage criti- 
cal thinking. 

2. A list of criteria developed in this way is likely to be mean- 
ingful, and not just a collection of words. 

Therefore, the list of criteria which follows is considered only 
as typical of what might better be developed by a supervisory 
official working with a teaching staff. Five general criteria are 
suggested. Again, these may be thought of as guides for a teacher 
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as she tries to evaluate her teaching, as a part of a self-improve- 
ment program. Obviously, these criteria might also be used in 
evaluating the teaching of another person. The questions might 
best be asked immediately after a teacher has finished teaching a 
class. 


GENERAL CRITERIA 


Regarding Objectives of Education 
2. Do I strive to relate the purpose of each class to some gen- 


Do I have a clearly defined purpose for teaching each class? 


eral objective of Catholic education? 


8. Do I stress what is really worth while? 
4. Do I give adequate attention to attitudes, habits, interests, 


appreciations, and the like? 


5. Do I overemphasize factual material, at the expense of less 


tangible outcomes? 

Do I have the same objectives, qualitative and quantitative, 
for all pupils, or do I take into consideration the needs and 
capacities of each child? 


Regarding Understanding of Pupils 
1. 


To what extent do I really know each pupil in my class: his 
aptitudes, his interests, his home background, his personal- 
ity adjustment, his needs, his stages of growth in various 


‘areas? 
. DoI really like children, enough so that I continually study 


them? 


. Am I more concerned about the needed growth of each child 


than I am about grade standards? 


. Have I a realistic understanding of the strengths and weak- 


nesses of children in general (neither too optimistic nor too 
pessimistic)? Children usually detect the answer to this 
question, and act accordingly. 
Do I take advantage of every opportunity to study chil- 
dren: 

a. Through observation on the playground 

b. Through reading about children 

c. Through courses in child development 

d. Through conferences with parents 
e. Through tests, and other measuring devices 
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Regarding Content and Method 


I. 


11. 


Do I use many types of activity, or just verbal methods— 
reading, reciting, and the like? 

Do I relate the type of activity to the objectives for which 
I am striving, i.e., practice in courtesy rather than acquiring 
knowledge about it? 


. Do I use textbooks as a means or as an end? 
. Do I bring in local illustrations of what I teach? 
. Is my teaching primarily a matter of teacher activity or of 


pupil activity? 


. Do I give the pupils a real opportunity to see and to solve 


their problems, or do I pass out ready-made solutions to 
problems that appear in the textbook? 


. Do I point out the larger implications of what I teach, so 


as to encourage transfer to other subjects and areas? 


. Do I so ask questions that pupils have an opportunity to 


formulate a well-rounded thought? 


. Do I provide activities for varying interests and abilities? 
. Do I guide pupils primarily by creating learning situations, 


or by the usual verbal methods? 
Do I stress spiritual activities out of proportion to the extent 
to which I give all activities a spiritual tone? 


Regarding the “Atmosphere” of the Classroom 


1. 


Does my class suggest cooperative, motivated, and respect- 
ful attitudes? 

Is there enough naturalness in the room to permit an oc- 
casional bit of humor, or the injecting of important topics 
foreign to the main content of the day? 


. Do I obtain desirable changes in pupils through “wordless 


teaching,” because my personality is reflected in the lives 
of my pupils? 


. Do I give the impression that teaching is a mechanical 


process of pounding in knowledge? Or, that it is a process in 
which knowledge is used as a means, along with others, for 
guiding the self-activity of pupils so that they will become 
intelligent, Christian citizens? 
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Regarding Appraisal of Pupils 

1. Do I use means other than tests for appraising et fai 

ing habits; out-of-school interests, etc.) ? 

2. Do I evaluate pupils on all objectives of education (charac- 

ter, personality, etc.), or just on subject-matter outcomes? 

8. When judging a pupil’s success or failure, do I take into 

consideration his ability to learn? 

4. Do my pupils learn as much as is reasonable to expect, in 

both the tangible and intangible areas? 

One who honestly answers such questions cannot help but see 
opportunities for improvement. Maybe that is why some teachers 
who are old in years are so young in spirit—they keep young by 
studying their limitations, and by trying to do something about 
them. 

It is suggested again that programs of self-improvement be 
based upon a careful analysis of oneself, in terms of criteria of 
good teaching; and that a list of such criteria formulated by the 
teachers themselves might be more valuable than the list sug- 
gested here. 

If certain basic criteria of good teaching are exemplified in a 
given situation, one need not worry too much about the particu- 
lar method that is used. This is one feature which makes teach- 


ing so artistic, so interesting, and so challenging. 


Nothing in the world can take the place of persistence, 

Talent will not—nothing is more common than unsuccessful 
men with talent. 

Genius will not—unrewarded genius is almost a proverb. 

Education will not—the world is full of educated derelicts. 

Persistence and determination alone are omnipotent. 


Take a look at self-deceit on the map of the mind and note 
the space it occupies. It covers an area as huge as all the sins 
of man. 
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The Curriculum and Pupil Needs 


Rev. Micuaget J. McKeoucn, O.Pream. 


Assistant Professor of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


| Fads year during a seminar on secondary education at the 
Catholic University, a nun who was a student in the class 
made these remarks: 


This subject of curriculum has been discussed year after 
year, and yet we seem to be no nearer a solution than we were. 
Why don’t we agree upon a curriculum and be done with it? 
Why waste time by carrying on these discussions endlessly? 
No doubt there are many students in education who, after 

listening to a tedious treatment of this subject, have had the 
same thought. It certainly is true that the problem of the curric- 
ulum has been under discussion a long time, as long probably as 
there have been schools. Apparently the closest approach to a 
stabilized curriculum that has been reached was the trivium 
which served as the pattern for secondary school education for 
almost a thousand years, beginning in the fifth century. But even 
within this framework there was considerable discussion regard- 
ing the content of the three subjects, grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectic, and this content varied considerably over the years. 
In more modern times the curriculum has been talked about and 
written about incessantly and revised continuously. This has been 
particularly true here in the United States. The national heresy 
that change means progress has caused administrators to try 
every variation in the program suggested by the fertile imagina- 
tions of university professors. 

Granted, however, that there has been excess in curriculum 
changes, it is nevertheless true that a permanently stabilized 
curriculum is just as impossible as a stabilized society or a static 
civilization. The suggestion of the good sister that we agree upon 
a curriculum and be done with it would, if it could be carried out, 
save us many worries. But it is unscientific and impossible of 
fulfillment. 
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MEANING OF CURRICULUM 


Let us consider first just what we mean by the word curriculum. 
Traditionally it has been accepted as the complete instructional 
program of a school. It was a list of all the subjects taught and 
their placement in the daily schedule. That meaning has been ex- 
panded so that today by the curriculum many educators mean 
the total school experience of a child. It includes in this under- 
standing not only the formal subjects which a pupil takes in a 
classroom, but also the activities in which he participates. For 
such there is no extra-curricular activity within the school. A good 
definition of curriculum is that given by Douglass in his book: 
The Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools. He 
makes a distinction between a program of studies, a curricu- 
lum, and a course of studies. The program of studies he defines 
as “the list by years of all high school courses of instruction 
offered for study in a given school.” The curriculum is defined as 
“the systematic arrangement of a number of courses into a single 
unit group for differentiated groups of pupils.” He describes a 
course of study as “the arrangement of the detailed materials of 
instruction within a given unit of a subject.” These definitions of 
Douglass are distinct and exact and widely accepted. By curric- 
ulum, then, we mean the systematic arrangement of a number of 
courses into a unit group for differentiated groups of students. 
In this serise a high school may have an academic curriculum, 
a science curriculum, a vocational curriculum, etc. 

But the curriculum problem involves not merely the selection 
of the proper subjects to attain the objectives desired but also the 
question of the best distribution of the subject matter of each 
course and the best placement of emphasis. In other words the 
making of a syllabus for each course is a task equally important. 
The number and variety of religion courses formulated for sec- 
ondary schools is an illustration of the possibilities in this field. 
Even after having settled the problem of subject matter, there is 
still the question of the best method of presentation, of teaching 
methods, of the use of teaching aids. It is then not difficult to 
understand why so much time, energy, and money have been 
spent on curriculum studies and why these studies are receiving 
so much attention today. 
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or Epucanp 


It is not our purpose to attempt, because it would be obviously 
impossible, to solve all the problems associated with the cur- 
riculum. The most that we can hope to do is to point out a few 
underlying principles and to suggest some considerations that 
will help to guide those who must work out the details of the 
curriculum. To begin with there are two fundamental aspects of 
every curriculum problem. The first has to do with the nature 
of the educand, the second with the particular needs of the 
individual child. For us Catholics our faith provides definite and 
certain information regarding the nature of man. His origin, his 
nature, his purpose here and his destiny hereafter are not matters 
of speculation for us. That man is a creature composed of body 
and soul, made to the image of God, to know Him, love Him, and 
serve Him here below, and to be happy with Him for all enternity, 
is as true today as it was a hundred or a thousand years ago, yes, 
as it was when Christ bade the apostles to go forth and teach all 
men. This aspect of our problem does not change. In addition we 
have a philosophy that furnishes us with certain principles re- 
garding man’s ability by the light of human reason to know God, 
to know reality, to distinguish between right and wrong, to rec- 
ognize causes. What a difference these convictions make in the 
approach to the whole problem of the curriculum for us and for 
those who lack our faith and our philosophy! Would we be so 
willing to imitate, and to be influenced by, non-Catholic educators 
if we appreciated more fully the inestimable advantage that is 
ours in this matter. 


ParticuLar Neeps or Camp 


The second phase of our problem is not so definite nor so 
simple. To meet the needs of individual students is a responsi- 
bility that is today accepted by all educators. The terminology 
has a familiar ring for it runs through all the modern literature 
on the subject, whether Catholic or non-Catholic. If we are failing 
in our task as educators, it is rather in this aspect of our work 
than in the first. That we have the obligation to provide for pupil 
needs here in this world, there can be no doubt. Pope Pius XI, in 
his encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth, has written: 
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. for after all it (Christian education) aims at securing 
the Supreme Good, that is God, for the souls of those being 
educated, and the maximum of well- being possible here below 
for human society. . . . Christian education takes in the whole 
aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, intellectual and 
moral, individual, domestic , and social. 

And to the objection that the education of youth cannot be 
attained without the suppression or dwarfing of the natural 
faculties, and without a renunciation of the activities of the 
present life, and hence (is) inimical to social life and temporal — 
prosperity, and contrary to all progress in letters, arts, and 
sciences, and all other elements of civilization, Pius XI quotes 
the answer which Tertullian gave to the same objection raised in 
his day: 

We are not strangers to life. We are fully aware of the 
gratitude we owe to God, our Lord and Creator. We reject 
none of the fruits of his handiwork; we abstain only from 
their immoderate or unlawful use. We are living in the world 
with you; we do not shun your forum, your markets, your 
baths, your shops, your factories, your stables, your places of 
business, and traffic. We take ship with you and we serve in 
your armies, we are farmers and merchants with you; we inter- 
change skilled labor and display our works in public for your 
service. How we can seem unprofitable to you with whom we 
live and of whom we are, I know not. 

The Holy Father then concludes: The true Christian does not 
renounce the activities of this life; he does not stunt his natural 
faculties; but he develops and perfects them by coordinating 
them with the supernatural. 


TemporaL Enps Must Be Consiperep 


How modern and progressive these words sound—the develop- 
ment and perfection of the natural faculties, temporal prosper- 
ity, progress in letters, arts, and sciences, skilled labor. We are to 
strive for these according to the maximum of well-being possible 
here below. To paraphrase Tertullian’s words, our children are 
going with their fellow non-Catholics into industry, to business, 
to the professions, to agriculture, to military service, to political 
life. It is our obligation to prepare them according to the maxi- 
mum of our ability and theirs. It was for this reason, too, that the 
Policies Committee of the Secondary School Department of the 
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N.C.E.A. in its report on the aims of Catholic secondary educa- 
tion, submitted in 1940, included .in the seven objectives these 
two: to develop vocationally prepared Catholics; to develop 
social-minded Catholics. It is true that these temporal ends must 
be subordinated to the eternal ones, but they must not be ignored. 
But one conclusion is possible. In our instruction, in the ade- 
quacy of our programs of study, in our professional attitude, we 
must make every effort to meet the needs of our pupils. 

To reduce this to practical consideration, several facts need 
to be kept in mind. In the first place there is the growing convic- 
tion that a Catholic high school education is as necessary for our 
young people today as a Catholic elementary education. Secondly, 
in practically all states compulsory attendance laws make it nec- 
essary for these young people to attend some secondary school at 
least until they reach the age of sixteen, which ordinarily will 
bring them through the tenth grade. Thirdly, for the great major- 
ity of these pupils, probably more than 80 per cent, the secondary 
education which they receive is terminal; it marks the end of 
their formal education. 


CaTHouic Responsisitiry Towarp Seconpary EpucaTion 


As a result of a wider realization of these facts there is develop- 
ing a keener and more Catholic sense of responsibility toward 
secondary education. It can be reduced to two principles: (1) 
That we should provide Catholic high schools for all our boys 
and girls; (2) that we should adapt these schools, by our programs 
of study, our activity programs, our admission requirements, our 
financial arrangements, to meet the needs of all the Catholic boys 
and girls in the district which the school serves. As a result many 
of our older academies and other private secondary schools, most 
of which because of their narrow college preparatory curricula 
and high fees served only a privileged and selected minority, have 
been converted into central or regional Catholic high schools with 
all the adjustments necessary to meet the needs of the Catholic 
youth in their areas. Such action is prompted by a growing con- 
viction that a Catholic secondary school which is the only such 
school available to the boys and girls in a locality is not doing its 
full duty if it closes its doors to all except a select few. This does 
not imply a lowering of standards but a widening of opportunities. 
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Hererogenszous Group or NintH Grape 


. Let us consider more in detail what the needs of such a high 
school group are. If a school were to take in all the Catholic boys 
and girls in a community, all those, that is, who have at least the 
minimum ability to do high school work successfully, what will it 
find in its ninth grade class? We will try to classify such a group. 

1. It would find a wide range of mental ability. Although the 
chronological age would be about 1314, 5 per cent would have the 
ability of eleven-year-old children, and another 5 per cent would 
have the ability of sixteen-year-olds. The others would range be- 
tween these two extremes. 

2. It would find reading ability ranging from that of the fifth 
grade level to that of the twelfth grade level. 

3. It would find children who have the ability and the imagina- 
tion to learn things out of textbooks; others with equal intelli- 
gence who learn only by doing, who need visual aids, mechanical 
devices, etc., in order to learn. 

4. It would find children with parents who cooperate intelli- 
gently and honestly with the teachers; others whose parents are a 
hindrance to any form of education. 

5. It would find children who come from homes in » which books 
are their constant companions; others in whose homes books are 
seldom found. 

6. It would find a minority who are going on to college, or some 
higher school; a majority who after leaving high school will never 
go to another school. 

7. As a result of all these circumstances there will be children 
who are anxious to learn and will follow every suggestion of 
the teacher; others who tell you frankly that they hate school. 

This is not an exaggerated picture. It is a description of an 
average ninth grade group in an urban regional high school, 
Catholic or non-Catholic. 


Same Curricutum Nor Surrasie ror ALL 


If a school attempts to put such a heterogeneous group through 
the same curriculum and to teach them all in the same way, there 


can be only one result. Many of the students will leave at the 
very first opportunity; the percentage of failures will be very 
high; there will be many disciplinary difficulties; some of the 
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students will “get by” in their subjects and may eventually be 
graduated, but their high school education will contribute little 
or nothing to their subsequent lives; a few will get what they 
needed and will be permanently benefited by it. Is it any wonder 
that serious-minded educators, conscious of the responsibility 
inherent in the administration of a modern high school, have 
spent time and money and effort to work out curricula that will 
prevent these tragedies in education. If men who are animated 
by purely natural motives will strive so earnestly and with so 
much self-sacrifice to find answers to these problems, with what 
greater zeal should we, aided by grace, and believing firmly in the 
supernatural origin, character, and destiny of these children, try 
by every possible means to make our system of education 
adequate and efficient? 

Practica, Suecestions ror CaTHoiic ScHoot ADMINISTRATION 

Our Catholic school administrators, especially the principals, 
should familiarize themselves with the current literature on the 
subjeet of curriculum. Most of this is from non-Catholic sources, 
but the problem is much the same for us as it is for them. Their 
analyses, experiments, studies, and suggestions can be helpful to 
us. The reading of this matter will at least make our leaders con- 
scious of their own problems and help them to develop a profes- 
sional attitude in the approach to their solution. 

There should be in every system, community, and even in indi- 
vidual schools permanent curriculum committees whose members 
will familiarize themselves with the principles underlying cur- 
riculum construction and revision, will study the existing curric- 
ula in the areas to which they have been assigned, will make 
studies of the needs of the pupils of these areas, and will enlist 
the cooperation of the teachers in finding remedies for the de- 
ficiencies these studies reveal. 

We have been too well satisfied with our traditional courses of 
study. Just as a sincere dissatisfaction with our spiritual lives is 
necessary for spiritual progress, so a healthy discontent with 
what we are achieving in the classroom will stimulate us to new 
and better efforts. While we have gone along in our accustomed 
way, the personnel of our schools has changed, the social condi- 
tions which our students have to face have changed. With God’s 
help let us alter our courses to meet these changes. 
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Stylistic Interpretation of a Difficult 
Text 


Hetmut A. Harzrerp 
The Catholic University of America 


HE Catholic educator in evaluating a novel has to decide 
not only whether a novel might be detrimental to certain 
groups of readers, but also whether it is of an artistic (that means 
always aesthetical and ethical) value. In view of this, on the fol- 
lowing pages an analysis of the much debated novel: Under the 
Star of Satan (Sous le soleil de Satar)* by the French author 
Georges Bernanos will be attempted. The analysis will consist 
first of an accurate retelling of the story in the form of a miniature 
photograph, and second of an examination of its symbolic 
elements. 
The novel consists of a prologue and two parts which, seem- 
ingly, are three disconnected episodes: 


Protocus (Tue Srory or Movucuerrs) 


It is at a dim hour of evening that the story sets out. Its theatre is 
the house of the beer brewer Malorthy in an artesian village named 
Campagne. The two outstanding personalities of this village are the doctor 


Gallet, a well-known representative of the liberal party, and the marquess | 


of Cadignan, a very ill-reputed lady-killer. It is he who has seduced 
Malorthy’s daughter Germaine. Her parents recognize the state of affairs 
when Germaine, being with child, breaks down carrying the milkjugs. 
Although the girl does not avow that she is the victim of Cadignan’s lust, 
old Malorthy asks satisfaction from the marquess who denies that he has 
seduced “Mouchette” Germaine and accuses her lover, Ravoult, of the 
deed. Germaine, having fallen because of lack of principles in her edu- 
cation, curiosity, instincts and daring youth, is not base enough to permit 
her father to extort from her the avowal of Cadignan’s culpability, be- 
cause she regards him as a true lover. So she leaves the house of her 
parents, full of shame, pride and wrath. 

Coming to Cadignan’s castle, Germaine realizes that the marquess will 
only laugh at her helpless situation. Therefore she kills him with his 
own hunting gun. Public opinion accepts easily that Cadignan has com- 
mitted suicide. But conscience compels Germaine to talk of her murder 
at least to one other person in order to get relieved. She does so to 
her third lover, the doctor Gallet. He persuades the girl that she has 


* The numbers in parentheses denoting references refer to the French 
edition (Paris: Pion. 19 1926). 
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committed no murder at all, that she is a victim of hallucinations. This 
causes Mouchette such a shock that she goes mad. Shut up in a sanatory 
establishment, she gives birth there to a dead child. After a month she is 
released from the sanatorium as totally cured. 


Frest Parr (Tae Temptation or Despam) 


At this time, the Right Reverend Rector of Campagne, Menou-Segrais, 
has got a new vicar, Father Donissan. This is a clumsy, awkward, un- 
cultured, peasant-like priest; but an extremely chaste and pious man. 
Menou-Segrais, an old scholar in mysticism, gets an inkling of what kind 
of vicar he has to deal with. On a Christmas eve he tells his spiritual 
brother, Father Démange from the neighboring parish, that he believes 
his vicar to be a mystic. Not understood by Démange, Menou-Segrais 
returns home, calls on Donissan, asks him indirectly, recognizes his 
humility and asceticism and accuses himself of making his own life a 
failure. 

At the occasion of a mission in the neighborhood, i.e., in the village of 
Hauburdin, Donissan proves very successful in the confessional. He 
appears to people as « saint, but as a saint without joy. Where has his 
gladness gone? Oh, there is an explanation. Just on this Christmas eve, 
after the decisive talk with Menou-Segrais, he was a glad man, indeed. 
Heavenly delight had come to him in the form of a mystical illumination. 
But the humble vicar believed this grace to be a Satanic temptation. 
So he fought against it, flagellated himself grimly and swore an eternal 
hate against Satan. He makes a vow during his Mass on Christmas day 
to sacrifice his reputation, his will, his joy, and, if it were possible, even 
his eternal glory for the salvation of the souls entrusted to him. 

Some time later on, on a humid evening of fall, he betakes himself to 
the village of Etaples to hear confessions. Suddenly he feels led around 
in a circle, trodding always the same spot, falling, fainting, when some- 
body speaks to him, flatters him, curses him, accompanies him, stands 
beside him, fills him with disgust. It seems to be a horse dealer from 
the country. But it is half a reality, half a dream; it is a vision which 
lets him know his own interior with an amazing lucidity, whereas the 
horse dealer, who seems to be no human being, but the Devil himself, 
announces to him, against his will and full of hatred, that with the same 
lucidity he will see the souls of others. This gift will prove for the 
future whether his dream vision was a reality or not, whether Donissan 
was in touch with the Devil or not. At any rate, when he awakes, a 
young mason helps him to get up. Donissan now is in full natural life 
and conscience, but he penetrates, without any effort, most clearly the 
heart of this man and finds him a pure and humble youngster, clean as 
an angel. Donissan, highly at ease in this atmosphere of bliss, but dis- 
trustful, soon separates from his companion. 

At daybreak, Donissan meets another person, certainly a link in the 
mysterious chain of events which occurred to him. It is Mouchette 
coming back from: the sanatorium. Donissan’s infused lucidity sees her 
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crime as well as her stubborn and impenitent soul. He tries to break her 
pride, but Mouchette runs away and kills herself, cutting her throat. 
Donissan goes back to the rectory and tells Menou-Segrais what happened 
to him in this night, without hiding his newly made vow to sacrifice his 
own eternal life, if possible, for sinners. Menou-Segrais, enormously im- 
pressed, makes up his mind to send a report to the bishop. Unfortunately, 
he must add that Donissan hurried to the house of Mouchette, found 
her dying and brought her body to the threshold of the church, trying 
to snatch Satan’s prey away in the very last moment. The bishop, con- 
sidering al] details, orders Donissan to be treated in a hospital and to be 
sent for five years for a retreat into a Trappist convent. Then he is 
appointed rector of the little parish of Lumbres. 


Szoonp Parr (Tue or Lumenss) 
The outside triumph of Donissan there is his striking administration of 
the Sacrament of Penance. But inside he is worn out by the small 
number of really converted sinners and the most horrible ugliness of sin. 

A temptation seizes him several times to flee away from. his parish and 
to retire to the peace of a monastery. But he resists. 

Donissan enjoys the reputation of an extraordinarily gifted priest. Once 
he is called to the bed of a dying child in a neighboring village, Lusarnes, 
where a very rationalistic priest, Father Sabirous, is the pastor. He 
accompanies Donissan to the bedroom of little Havret, and they find 
the boy dead. As the despairing mother wrings her hands, Donissan feels 
the thaumaturgical certitude to be able to bring to life the boy again. 
But he rejects this sudden illumination, according to his character, as a 
temptation and leaves the house. The more desperate Donissan now 
believes himself to have been vanquished by Satan, the more the curious 
Sabirous believes in his sanctity and persuades him to return to the dead 
boy. Donissan, bodily exhausted, forgets his customary humility and 
_ asks God for a sign. He lifts the little dead boy like a host up to the 
crucifix, that God may rouse him. He believes that the boy opened an 
eye and that life came back to him. In this mément an attack of angina 
pectoris paralyzes his arm, and the little body falls lifeless. Donissan 
runs away aghast. He returns to his parish and to his confessional. Sick 
to death, his lucidity increases still. 

Around Sabirous, however, a sensational group of interested people is 
gathering. He and the very incredulous Doctor Gambillet and the author 
Anthony Sain-Marin try to watch how a presumptive saint would behave, 
and Sain-Marin is eager to write a book on him. Sabirous and Gambillet 
are looking for Donissan in the rectory, whereas Sain-Marin ransacks the 
church. He opens the door of the confessional and lifts the green curtain. 
He stares at Donissan, dead in the confessional, a fallen hero in his life- 
long battle with Satan, killed like a soldier in his sentry box. 
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Deciwwepty NovELIst 


Bernanos writes, it seems, in a quite naturalistic style, such 
as other decidedly Catholic novelists: Huysmans and Bloy and 
Mauriac. But Bernanos is the only one who creates at the same 
time a fascinating symbolism which draws the supernatural 
world to earth. These symbols, which have the quality of tran- 
scendental realities for the reader, are the greatest assets of 
Bernanos’ literary creation. They are the reason why, also, the 
confirmed skeptic loses his smiling unbelief when faced with 
Bernanos’ mystic creation; they are the reason why a critic said, 
“Tf-an Inferno existed really and inevitably since Dante, the 
Devil exists since Bernanos.” 

The reality of this Devil is convincing by his different in- 
carnations, by his ubiquity. He appears as a horse dealer, as a 
black little walker (158), not so much different from Saint 
Teresa’s little black dwarf, her negrillo, whom she claims to have 
seen so often and frightened away by sprinkling holy water on 
him. He appears as a young merrymaker (157), in whose shape 
he has ruined youth indeed for centuries, but he appears also as 
an irrational force in sentimental prayer books, fit to trouble 
the devotion of a saint (150). He is always double-faced like 
his masterwork, temptation. He plays the role of the Samaritan 
(162), but he lacks compassion; he speaks as a friend to men, 
but with a horrible coarse voice (163); he embraces men, but 
his kiss is one of horror, terror and disgust (174). He assumes 
every face, even our own (293). Only one weapon avails against 
him, prayer. Then he shrinks to nothingness and collapses like 
an empty sack (174). But alas, he has means of attraction— 
rebellion, curiosity (271), greed and lust—so that he plays with 
maiikind such as a hangman with his prey (302), and so con- 
ditions the whole history of the world in monotonous repetitions. 
That is the Satan of Bernanos. Every one of us knows him, be- 
cause we meet him daily, exactly as described here, only in our 
hearts and not on the turn of a highway (235). 


SymBoLic ELEMENTS 


Symbolic elements are employed in the story to emphasize 
the truth. As to symbols of fire and flame, a little dangerous 
flame is always flickering in the eyes of Father Sabirous (264) ; 
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a horrible lightning is in Cadignan’s eyes, which turn green when 
he is in rage (28, 13); a most terrible fire is in the eyes of 
Mouchette, “this little servant of Satan, this Saint Brigid of 
nothingness” (220). Her blue eyes turn violet because of fright 
(24). A diabolic atmosphere surrounds and accompanies pos- 
sessed souls. When Mouchette appears during the night in the 
castle of Cadignan, the wind pushes the door and stirs up the 
flame of the lamp (34). When she enters the house of Dr. Gallet, 
she makes the impression of a pursued person, and, most strange- 
ly indeed, after already having entered the room, one still hears 
outside the echo of steps (51). Whose steps? When she laughs 
her Satanical laughter, the peaceful rays of the evening sun on 
the armchair vanish at once (51). When the skeptical Sabirous 
dares to show Mr. Sain-Marin Donissan’s rooms, the lamp flares 
in his hand (338). After she has committed murder, Mouchette 
begins to stifle her conscience; accordingly, she assumes an un- 
conscious state; she wraps herself in her tight black coat (51). 
All these correspondences between reality, psychology and meta- 
physical truth are ideal cases of the precise comparisons which 
Flaubert, for reason of their inner truth, has called “rapport 
fatal.” 

These “rapports” exist also between nature and the mystical 
life of Donissan. Reading that the winter day’s dim light is 
breaking through the window panes as though seen through 
water, we realize that the priest is actually in ecstasy, his 
natural day shining only dimly into the mystical (126). After 
Donissan’s dark night, when he has made his offer of love, of 
which however nobody knows, the faithful on the way to the 
Christmas service, in an especially solemn manner, bow before 
him, probably overwhelmed by the beams of sanctity streaming 
from his face (136). So also, when Donissan passes through 
the country, it happens that a drayman takes off his hat “not 
knowing why” (141). A farmer told people of Campagne, 
twenty years after Donissan had left the country, that when 
he pronounced the name of God, it was like a thunderclap 
piercing one’s marrow and bones (116). The author could not 
give better impressions of the saintly character of Donissan. 

All novels of horror remain insufficient and mean compared to 
the symbolical scenes in Bernanos. Satan as the horse dealer 
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tries to joke about his indifference towards climate and weather, 
but in doing so he cannot help saying: “I am always cold, I 
am coldness itself” (168). He is indeed the ice of endless dis- 
tance from God. Bernanos has excellently seen that the very 
disturbance of sanctity by Satan consists in the inevitable ir- 
ruption of world and life again and again into the recollection 
of prayer. Therefore just at the moment that the recollected 
priest has lifted up to the Cross the dead body of little Havret 
like an offered host, in this very moment sounds and calls in 
the street are heard and destroy the mystical silence and the 
miracle hoped for (260). On the other side, when saints forget 
the world entirely, the world assumes their love and inner 
radiance. This is true in the wonderful legend of Saint 
Francis and Saint Clara who spoke one day about the love 
of God, and the whole Mount La Vernia began to be set 
ablaze and shone in a warm red fire that could be seen by the 
peasants of Umbria. Bernanos in a similar scene shows the 
little garden of the Havrets echoing from birds’ songs and 
shining under the sunbeams, when Donissan discusses there the 
greatness of the Voice of God to Sabirous (286); only when he 
mentions sorrowfully the deep evil of sin, cloudy shades appear 
on the sky. The skeptic would correct this poetry, adding that 
such a coincidence would be possible by chance. Bernanos 
would not take him to task—‘“et c’est 1A sa grandeur.” 

In this book, only indirect mystical allusions parry the blows 
of the skeptics. On the other hand, reason laughs at their latent 
spiritism. The unbelievers—Sain-Marin, Sabirous and Gam- 
billet—discuss in their way the problem of death in the dawn- 
shaded rectory of Lumbres, and suddenly they turn pale, because 
the stairs have cracked (342). But this time it is only Marthe, 
the governess, who makes her appearance aasnera ite coming 
from the stairway. 

The whole apostolic life of Donissan is symbolized by his 
pair of old, worn shoes, which he wears everywhere. Those 
boots are seen standing in blood after Donissan’s horrible Christ- 
mas night of flagellation (136); they glide with the exhausted 
priest helpless on the gravel (137); they are discovered by 
Sain-Marin in Donissan’s bedroom, those “poor, old, infinitely 
tired shoes” (332); and the first thing Sain-Marin perceives, 
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when he opens the confessional, are “a pair of rough shoes like -— 


the ones up there” (359). These boots speak eloquently of the 
soldier, fighter and “sentinel, picked off by a bullet in his sentry 
box and on his feet too!” (360). They speak, furthermore, of 
the indefatigability of a father who “still stood erect in his 
darkness, still listening to the cries of his children” (361). 
Another saintly man, the vicar of the Carmel in Amiens, Fran- 
gois Mathon (1618-1708)—maybe Bernanos read it in Bremond 
(VI, 38)—was also characterized by his biographer, Father 
Postel (1710), with “une paire de souliers sans fagon, extraordi- 
nairement grands et larges, don’t l’empeigne était toute dé- 
eoupée.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SUPERNATURAL Data COMPARED 


Besides such symbols, Bernanos is the creator of the most 
impressive comparisons of psychological and supernatural data. 
Earth and Heaven belong together like two fluids, which are, 
however, of a different specific weight (299). Death is always 
present in life, like a face under clear deep water (326). He 
who doesn’t dare to look at it and instead wastes his time with 
trifles resembles the patient who, in the dentist’s waiting room, 
turns over the pages of picture magazines (339). Old authors 
who dream still of a last great work, instead of thinking of 
their destiny, are like dying cats who caress with their paws 
the wool of the carpet and throw on its shining colors a glance 
of dark tenderness (355): 

But nothing is more impressive than the spiritual life of 
Donissan as Bernanos expressed it in his images. This Saint 
is treated by Satan like a man bound to the mast of a ship and 
whipped there (170). His lucidity sees the sins and virtues in 
man as a physician may observe life in the veins and arteries 
of the human body (175). Having seen too many sins, he can- 
not swim on the surface of life as ordinary Christians, who rely 
on grace (96). He is crippled in his courage, knowing that the 
killing poison of sin is penetrating everywhere (293). He knows 
that concupiscence is a chronic illness, a compromise between 
health and sickness (231). He feels the dizziness of temptation 
as a crown of thorns (163). He feels his will drawn out of his 
soul like a sword drawn from its sheath (166). He knows what 
despair is, as well as the artist who has collapsed before his 
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work, as well as the stammering fool who fights against his 
imaginations, as well as the gagged lover, before whose eyes 
his own bride is defiled (122). 

For Donissan a temptation is torture (312). In temptation 
he is overwhelmed by Satan, and then his cry of despair sounds 
like the last shovel of earth thrown on a fresh grave (295). 
Then he sees himself as a shipwrecked man in the mist of day- 
break, for whom a shining sail nowhere appears (296). Often 
he sinks down on his knees just as a drowned man (252). But 
always again he is lifted up, as a tool of God, like a child whose 
little hands do great things without knowing it (296). He 
always expects God’s grace, just as the little child expects the 
daily bread from his father’s hands (183). He is a child; he 
has the grace of spiritual childhood; and he sees the souls and 
the world like a child, for whom world and peace are fused into 
a unity (200). Donissan, feeling the approaching help of God 
after his temptations of despair, throws himself towards di- 
vinity like a plunger, who tends to the arms outstretched for his 
salvation and opens, still under water, his eyes to daylight (271). 
He never ceases to pray, although at times these prayers are 
like grunting sounds imprisoned in a block of brass (258). As 
to his sorrows as a confessor, who has heard the sins of the 
unrepentant, he becomes a crumbling wall covered with obscene 
inscriptions (255). His sufferings have degrees of intensity. 
They are sometimes like the fear of a condemned man when 
he is escorted to his cell, sometimes the horror of the prisoner, 
who, awakening in his cell, realizes his situation anew (214). 
The worst is when he feels thrown helplessly about here and 
there by Satan, like a ball children are playing with (203). 


PsycHo.ocy or SANCTITY 


But Donissan knows also the complete silence of Satan and 
the sudden embrace of God. Then he senses that the last ring- 
ing of the bell is suddenly replaced by a soft calm (125). Then 
he seems to awake in beautiful surroundings (193). Now a 
false note arises from the orchestra. The director is aware of 
it, but he is not able to check it (126). Is that not a wonderful 
picture of the incaleulable mystical invasion of the soul, for 
which the greatest mystical writers could have envied Bernanos? 
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These striking images make Donissan all the dearer to us, him, 
the tortured imitator of Our Lord, who always has his head 
lowered to the heart like one crucified (193). 

Bernanos’ novel is the great Catholic answer to those who 
admit mysterious forces in the soul without admitting their 
metaphysical explanation. Bernanos shows that the wisdom of 
the Church is truer and deeper in these things than the wisdom 
of modern philosophers. Bernanos convinces the reader that 
asceticism is something else than a fad of the Middle Ages, 
that Christian perfection is reached only on the basis of a life- 
long struggle helped by the grace of God. He has deeply 
studied the psychology of sanctity. 


Sone To THE BUILDER 


Trees that grow the slowest, 
Stand the strongest; 
Leaves that bud the latest, 
Cling the longest; 
Hold your tongue till all who run can see 
You’ve built broad bases for eternity. 
—L. Schwartz. 


There are fifty ways of putting out a fire, but shutting our eyes 
is not one of them. 


Attention to minute detail is the difference between an artist 
and a dauber. 


Trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle—Michael 
Angelo. 


We judge ourselves by what we are capable of doing; others 
judge us by what we have done. 


If you put five or six layers of brick on a wall and for the 
seventh a layer of mortar, what kind of building will that be? 
So it is with religion in education.—Fr. Bede. 
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Will Sister Need a Cookbook? 
Sister Mary Nona, O.P. 
Commission on American Citizenship 
The Catholic University of America 


This is the question that comes to mind as the Catholic 
school hastens to meet the challenge: What can the 
teacher do to prepare the children for family living? 


7 answer, of course, is that the teacher in the Catholic school 
can do many things to prepare children for Christian family 
living. The least of these, perhaps, is to give a more prominent 
place to domestic science; the best answer is education in the 
domestic arts, which in their broadest sense are summed up in 
the art of full Christian living. 

Within the home is laid the foundation for such living in terms 
of love, sacrifice, obedience, of gratitude, generosity, thoughtful- 
ness and a host of other virtues that spring from love and are 
cultivated with the grace of God. If religious teachers are foster- 
ing the growth of Tommy and Joan in these virtues (they may 
call them ultimate objectives in technical language) while they 
teach that two and two are four (an immediate objective), what 
better contribution could they make to the family life of Tommy 
and Joan, both now and in the future? Growth in Christian 
virtue is the only key to a well-balanced personality. It is a pre- 
requisite for the harmonious adjustment and full development of 
husband and wife and children, each a person in his own right, 
in the family. 

Together with her role in the building of character, which: is 
always subsidiary to that of God and dependent upon His grace, 
the teacher is for her class the mistress of those boundless fields 
of knowledge which are prosaically limited by the term “school 
subjects.” Every year the child is led a little farther into these 
fields, not merely to gather facts about the population of the 
world or the products of Brazil (for a knowledge of facts does 
not in itself constitute an education) but to develop those under- , 
standings and attitudes and habits which are important to his 
relationship with God and his fellow men, with the world of 
nature and himself. 
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TeacHeEr’s Mayor Goats 


The first question is, what understandings and attitudes and 
habits are needed by the child as preparation for good family 
living? 

Let us answer this question with a number of others: 

Does Tommy, graduating from a Catholic school, realize that 
a home means a place of love, blessed by God in the Sacrament of 
Matrimony? Is he convinced that a fine house need not make a 
good home? Is he aware of the sacrifices that parents make for 
one another and for their children out of love? Does he know that 
love is expressed in obedience, and that obedience to parents in 
all that is not sin is obedience to God? Does Tommy understand 
that every member of the family has certain rights and certain 
duties; that each one must respect the rights of others and per- 
form his own duties? Does he realize the need for rules in family 
living, as in any group? Does he understand his own responsi- 
bility to contribute to the happiness of his family? 

If the answer to all of these is yes, then Tommy has. developed 
the understandings that are basic to Christian family life. But 
understandings must be colored by attitudes of respect for au- 
thority, willingness to cooperate in family undertakings, desire 
to help parents and brothers and sisters, consideration for the 
feelings of others, etc. And they must be put to work in habits 
or good actions: 

Is Joan in the habit of praying with other members of her 
family? Of using holy water and other sacramentals that bring 
the blessing of God upon the home? Of contributing to family 
recreation and considering others in the choice of games, or radio 
programs? Does Joan do her share of work in the home, and take 
responsibility for the care of the whole house as well as her own 
things? Does she ordinarily express her love for parents and 
brothers and sisters by prompt obedience? By making sacrifices 
for them? 

These few questions point out the understandings, attitudes 
and habits that should be the teacher’s major goals for her all- 
day course in preparation for family living. Now, how does she 
achieve these goals? 

Apart from the many opportunities in the school day for de- 
veloping responsibility, respect for authority, and willingness to 
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sacrifice oneself for others, there are places in every subject at 
every grade level for making pupils family-conscious. Someone 
has said that the school program should be “family-centered.” 
We say it should be “God-centered.” But what group is dearer 
to God than the family? His Church is eminently family- 
conscious; it is within the family circle that the members of 
Christ’s Body live and grow in Him. No one has described children 
more beautifully than our present Holy Father, who calls them 
“the most delicate members of the Mystical Body.” 


CurricuLum SHovutp Maxe Famity-Conscious 


A rapid survey of the school curriculum will reveal that there 
are many more subjects there than the three R’s of our great- 
grandparents’ day. This very breadth of the curriculum gives 
countless opportunities to the teacher who is thinking of Tommy’s 
home now, and Mr. Thomas Kenny’s home of ten or twenty years 
from now. Here is a very brief synopsis of such opportunities: 


Religion . . . The love and providence of God are seen reflected 
in the love and care of parents for each other and their children. 

Obedience to God’s laws in the home is shown to bring happi- 
ness to that home, as well as glory to God. 

Encouragement is given to the practice of praying together 
in the home; to family participation in the Mass and Sacraments 
and other means of grace, by which the family is united in its 
supernatural life. The sacramentals and their place in the home 
are stressed. Feasts are pointed out as an opportunity for families 
to live in the spirit of the Church Year. 

The Commandments are related to family living, from the 
first to the last. Precepts of the Church are treated in this man- 
ner also. 

The practice of all virtues is shown to begin, like charity, in 
the home; and to extend from there to social living in all wider 
spheres. 

In presenting the Life of Christ the teacher stresses the rela- 
tion of His childhood and family life in Nazareth to that of 
Tommy and Joan here and now. She points out how His teach- 
ings are related directly or indirectly to family living. 

The study of the Church shows the place of the family as an 
organism within the Mystical Body of Christ, through which its 
members function as members of the Church. 

Parish life is shown to be the ideal medium for families to 
share in the life and worship of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
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The Social Studies . . . In the primary grades, a definite study 
of the family impresses children with the contributions of parents 
and children to a happy home. The idea of rights and duties, the 
need for rules in the home are stressed. Essential virtues—love, 
sacrifice, obedience, thoughtfulness—are shown in their relation 
to family living. Through the second grade study of neighborhood 
and farm, the home life of other families is studied; so also, in 
the third grade study of the community. The work of fathers is 
shown to be a means of providing for their families and also of 
helping others to obtain the goods they need. 

In the middle and upper grades, 

Geography lays stress on the existence (and basic likeness) of 
family life in every region of the globe, no matter what lands are 
being studied. 

History shows the effect upon family life of events and move- 
ments, as the Industrial Revolution or the twentieth-century trek 
from farm to city. 

Civics points out the fact that the home is the cradle of citizen- 
ship, in which all civic and social virtues can be learned and 
practiced. 

Current Events can be interpreted in their effect upon families; 
e.g., What will this strike mean to the workingmen’s families? 
ae = the newly passed bill affect workingmen and their 
amilies 

Language . . . Throughout the school as throughout life, lan- 
guage is a medium for the expression of ideas. There is no topic 
nearer to the child and of more interest to him than the happen- 
ings of every day. A teacher may —_— on this interest by 
suggesting topics for compositions, talks, debates and discussions 
that deal with the home. 

Literature . . . Since literature is the mirror of life, there is 
constant reference in great writings to home and family life. Be- 
sides pointing out these references, the teacher may introduce 
her children to current books of value which have their setting 
in the home and which bring out the elements of Christian family 

living. 

, Music and Art ... A love for good music, cultivated through 
guidance in school, will contribute immeasurably to leisure-time 
enjoyment in the home, and to its culture. Art principles may be 
taught with reference to their application in the home arts, and 
the development of good taste in dress and home furnishings. 
Lessons in both music and art may draw their themes from 
family living. 

Arithmetic . . . This subject has more to offer than skill of 
measurement and accuracy in counting or adding numbers. In 
the upper grades there is opportunity to stress family incomes, 
as compared with wages, and the making of family budgets; also 
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the value of parish credit unions (a very real situation for the 
study of interest) to a wage earner’s family. The practice of 
honesty in the use of money and measurement is a corollary that 
has important outcomes for the family. 


This rapid survey of the curriculum barely indicates the num- 
berless ways of educating for family living through the subject- 
matter areas. But even these will bear no fruit unless the teacher 
herself be an apostle for Christian family life, thoroughly con- 
scious of its problems and eagerly confident that she has some 
partial solution to them in her plans for the education of Tommy 
and Joan. Will Sister need a cookbook? Well, maybe for the 
convent kitchen, but she probably learned to cook from her 
mother! 


It has been said that the human race consists of two classes 
of persons: those who say a thing can not be done, and those 
who go ahead and do it. 


History is not made in the equitable sunshine, but in the frosts 
and tempests and scalding heat; for history is not life itself, but 
the record of life’s transitions and violent efforts. 


We must have passed through life very unobservantly if we 
have never perceived that a man is very much himself what he 
thinks of others.—Faber. 


The calmer our hearts, the more active our lives. 
The more tranquil we are, the more busy. 

The more resigned, the more zealous. 

The more unruffied, the more fervent. 
—Newman. 


If we exchange dollars, we have the same number of dollars. 
If we exchange ideas we each have twice as many ideas. 


By praising others when they deserve praise you will encourage 
their humility as well as your own. 
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Freedom and Authority in Education 
By Sister M. Anoetaca Guinan, 8.8.J., PhD. 


The purpose of this dissertation is to trace the origin and 
growth of the doctrine of freedom in education and to expose its 
defects, errors, and fallacies, not only from the standpoint of 
Catholic teaching but also from that of sound social philosophy, 
and to show how the claims of genuine freedom can be reconciled 
with those of authority. 

The results of the investigation show that modern educators, 
for the most part, have a wrong idea of educational authority. 
They maintain that its sole purpose is the domination of minds. 
They fail to understand that minds belong to no one, and no one 
can rightly seek to capture them. Again, they use the word au- 
thority in the sense of something accepted without reason or 
any consideration of right. It means the exact contrary. A. man 
can only be said to accept an authority when his reason tells him 
it is the right authority. If one accepts customary beliefs merely 
because they are customary, without asking on what authority 
they rest, he is acting against the idea of authority. This is the 
view held by the Catholic Church. According to Catholicism, edu- 
cation on any level is essentially a work of authority and freedom 
and humanity can never develop its richest potentialities save 
under their combined influence. 


Monism in Modern Education 
By Sister Genevieve McDermort, Ph.D. 


This study is an attempt to review the monistic foundations of 
various modern philosophies with their implications for the edu- 
cational systems which are being utilized for the propagation of 
their tenets. 

The effort has been made to direct attention to the evidences 


* A limited number of these published doctoral dissertations is on hand 
in the office of the Catholic Hinge 0 Aciweny Administration Building, The 
Catholic University of America, W: 17, D. C. 
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that both the materialistic and idealistic forms of monism are 
interpretations of life which necessarily culminate in the in- 
doctrination of distorted views and attitudes in youth and ulti- 
mately in adult society; that social, moral, political, and religious 
progress are essentially threatened by the disordered views of 
existence inculcated, and that civilization itself can with diffi- 
culty survive in any country where men are deprived of true 
knowledge of themselves and of their final destiny. 

The tenets of classical dualism, so often confused with Car- 
tesian dualism, are emphasized in contrast with modern monism 
as the source from which perplexed theorists may hope to draw 
the solution of problems which at present are often regarded as 
unique but which have been solved for many centuries to the 
satisfaction of those who have the conviction that the human 
mind has been created for the acquisition of truth and that it 
cannot be content with any proposition which is contrary to 
right reason. 


Visual Perception in Relation to Variance 
in Reading and Spelling 
By Sister Mary Benepict Puexan, B.V.M., Ph.D. 


The purpose of this investigation was to study the factor pat- 
tern of certain tests of visual perception and the relation of per- 
ceptual and other measured abilities to achievement in reading 
and spelling. 

The factor analysis of the perception tests revealed no factor 
universal to all the tests. Common factors resulting from the 
influence of content and, less prominently, of process were defined. 

From the coefficients of determination calculated from the 
path coefficients, the approximate contribution of visual-percep- 
tion-for-words, cognition, and rote-memory-for-words-and-let- 
ters, as measured, was determined. 


A Statistical Study of Leadership Among College Women 
By Morner Mary Dorornea Dunxertey, 0.8.U., Ph.D. 
In this investigation scores for leadership in fifteen categories 
were obtained by means of a voting technique for sixty college 
women. The inter-correlations were subjected to factor analysis 
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by the Thurstone Centroid Method. Four well defined factors 
were extracted from the matrix. 

Correlational Profile analysis was used to study the organiza- 
tion of categories into clusters. Three clusters resulted, which 
were identified as intellectual, social, and religious clusters. In- 
dependent analyses of the intellectual and social clusters by the 
Thurstone and Spearman methods agreed in finding one factor 
underlying the intellectual cluster, and two factors underlying 
the social cluster. 

The ten students having extremely high composite scores and 
the ten with extremely low composite scores in each cluster were 
compared on tests of mental ability and personality ratings. The 
leaders in each cluster were also compared with leaders in the 
other clusters. Individual case pictures were drawn to illustrate 
the different types of leadership. 


Principles of Education According to Bishop Dupanloup 
By Sister Mary Ausert Lenaway, O.P., Ph.D. 


In this dissertation the writer has essayed to evaluate the 
contributions of Bishop Dupanloup, one of the leading figures of 
nineteenth century France, to educational philosophy in general 
and Catholic education in particular. 

The study reveals that Bishop Dupanloup combined in an 
unusual measure the qualifications of an educational theorist 
and a practical educator. He clearly formulated the aims and 
objectives of Christian education and discussed in detail some 
of the most important problems with which educational philos- 
ophy must always deal. Furthermore, he anticipated many of 
the techniques and procedures that are being emphasized in 
modern education. 


The social reformer should not lose sight of the fact that the 
only ideas that really count in life are those which transform 
the conduct of such as hold them and thereby manifest their 
creative power. Only he who is consistent with himself believes 
sincerely in his own convictions, and such belief alone can con- 
quer the world.—Foerster. 
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Opening of Argentine School 

At the invitation of the Ambassador from Argentina, the bless- 
ing of God was invoked at the opening of the Argentine School 
in Washington, D. C., by His Excellency, Archbishop Amieto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate of the United States, 
who called the project a step toward mutual understanding be- 
tween the United States and Argentina. 

The Argentine School, which at present consists of classes in 
elementary and advanced Spanish, was inaugurated by Dr. Oscar 
Ivanissevich, Argentina Ambassador, as the first activity in the 
establishment of a United States-Argentine Cultural Foundation. 


Anniversary of Foundation of Parish School 


St. Patrick’s, Old Cathedral Parish in New York City, cele- 
brated the 130th anniversary of the foundation of its parish 
school on April 20. The ceremonies on this occasion included a 
blessing and a re-dedication of the parish school by Archbishop 
J. Francis McIntyre, Coadjutor Bishop of New York City. 

Just a few miles north, on Manhattan Island, Xavier High 
School also marked an anniversary—its 100th one—during the 
month of April. 


American Education Week 

Because of the early planning done by many communities in 
connection with American Education Week, information con- 
cerning this observance was released early in the year. American 
Education Week for 1947 will be observed during the week of 
November 9-15, with the general theme of “THe ScHooits ARE 
Yours.” The topics for each day are as follows: November 9, 
Securing the Peace; November 10, Meeting the Emergency in 
Education; November 11, Building America’s Future; November 
12, Strengthening the Teaching Profession; November 13, Sup- 
porting Adequate Education; November 14, Enriching Home and 
Community Life, and November 15, Promoting Health and . 
Safety. 

Suggestions for carrying on local observance of Education 
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Week may be secured from the National Education Association 
in Washington, D. C. 


Scholarships to Promote Encyclopedic Research 

Four scholarships for research aimed at the continued im- 
provement of children’s encyclopedia are being offered for 1947- 
1948 at the University of Chicago by Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Inc. 
Applicants must possess a Bachelor’s Degree or its equivalent 
in educational experience and activities. Scholarship students 
will engage in creative individual research involving the collec- 


- tion of information relative to the contents of children’s refer- 


ence works, and to the utilization of encyclopedia by young peo- 
ple. Other projects will be concerned with the preparation of 
encyclopedic articles at the elementary school level. 


Encyclopedia Given te UNESCO 
Three hundred sets of Encyclopedia Britannica have been 
given by the Chicago publishing firm to UNESCO according to 
an announcement made in Paris by Julian Huxley, Director- 
General. The sets are to be distributed by UNESCO among uni- 
versities, libraries, and other centers of study in devastated areas 
throughout the world. 


Conference of American Library Association 

The American Library Association will hold its annual con- 
ference in San Francisco between June 30 and July 5, 1947. Over 
thirty-five hundred librarians and friends of libraries are ex- 
pected to attend. During the week of the conference several 
awards will be made. The Newbery Medal for the outstanding 
piece of juvenile literature, and the Caldecott Medal for the 
most exceptional illustration of a child’s book will be presented 
to the 1946 winners. 


Conference in Arithmetic 
The Second Annual Conference in Arithmetic at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is dated for June 30, July 1 and 2, 1947. Pro- 


grams are available at the Department of Education, University 
of Chicago. 
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According to these, the opening meeting will be focussed on the 
place of arithmetic in the elementary school curriculum. This 
orientation will be followed by lectures and discussions on the 
major problems which confront the teacher of arithmetic. Chief 
among these will be the consideration of the introductory arith-. 
metic program in Grades 1 and 2, of fractions, decimals and per 
cents in the middle grades, of the content of the upper-grade pro- 
gram, and of the problem of workbooks and drill materials. The 
place of motion pictures in the teaching of arithmetic will also 
be demonstrated. 


Elementary Education in Russia 

Education, which was virtually discontinued in Soviet Russia 
during the war, has been resumed with full vigor. It took a year 
or so after the war to print new textbooks which included, among 
other things, “revised” data on the United States. Some twenty- 
six million children between the ages of eight to fifteen years 
are now back in the Soviet schools where this erroneous informa- 
tion is taught them. 

Teachers, textbooks, and other instructional tools are being 
employed to inoculate these children with the poisonous germs 
of misinformation. One example of the gross misrepresentation 
of facts, taken from a Russian textbook, is as follows: “The 
Soviet Union is the only nation in the world that stands for right, 
justice and peace. It is the Soviet Union that will lead the world 
into the area of greater glory and establish right and justice 
wherever rapacious exploitation now reigns unabolished. The 
capitalistic nations know this is going to happen. They are even 
likely to start a capitalistic war against the Soviet Union in their 
desperation to escape a fate which they richly deserve. But the 
Soviet Union will triumph. . . .” Such false notions represent the 
type of educational fare which is being served daily to Russia’s 
youth. 


Sight and Sound in Elementary Education 
Source of Filmstrips 


A recent number of Social Education, the official journal of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, contains an exhaustive 
list of sources of filmstrips. 


. 


ELEMENTARY ScHoot Nores 


There is great need for a general.guide to filmstrips, such as is 
published for educational motion pictures by the H. W. Wilson 
Company in its Educational Film Guide. But since such a guide 
is not yet on the market, teachers must gather catalogs from a 
number of distributors and make their selections on the basis of 
the descriptions contained therein. The source list published in 
the March 1947 issue of Social Education will aid teachers in 
locating needed filmstrips. 

Health and Science Films 

Young America Films, Inc., has announced four new classroom 
films and thirteen filmstrips for elementary school science and 
health. The teachers’ guide-book which accompanies these visual 
materials demonstrates how they might be correlated with the 
reading program at the various grade levels. Further informa- 
tion may be secured by writing to the above company at 18 East 
4ist Street, New York City 17. 


New Filmstrips for Teaching of English 

Ten filmstrips, in color, for the teaching of English are available 
at Curriculum: Films, Radio City, New York 20. Four of these 
are on spelling and include: (1) “Let’s Look into Some of the 
Problems”; (2) “See, Hear, and Spell”; (3) “How to Develop 
Aids for Remembering”; and (4) “Use of the Dictionary in 
Spelling.” 

Various aspects of grammar constitute the subjects of three 
of the filmstrips: (1) “Subject and Predicate”; (2) “Modifiers: 
Adjective and Adverb”; and (3) “Nouns.” Three others are de- 
voted to the problems of vocabulary: (1) “Importance of Vo- 
cabulary in Communication”; (2) “Words and Their Back- 
ground”; and (3) “How to Develop a Good Vocabulary.” 


Revision of Products Maps 

The World Products Series of maps produced by the A. J. 
Nystrom Company, Chicago, IIl., has been completely revised. 
Eighteen charts, each 50 x 32 inches, comprise this series. Rain- 
fall, population, grain crops, fruit crops, cattle and dairying, 
minerals, railroads, and ocean trade are among the various 
topics depicted in these maps. The complete set, mounted on 
manila stock with a tripod standard, can be purchased for $42.25. 
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Units on Economic Education 

New Tools for Learning, a recently organized, non-profit edu- 
cational organization with headquarters at the New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Montclair, is devoted to the diffusion of eco- 
nomic education. Several teaching units on: “Should We Expand 
Our Foreign Trade?”, “Will Machines Replace Men?” and “How 
Idle Savings Create Unemployment” have already been prepared 
by this organization. Each of these unit-kits consists of a film- 
strip and a discussion guide. The filmstrip presents basic facts in 
such a manner as to stimulate discussion. The price of each kit 
is $5.00. 


New Radio Scripts 

The Society for the Prevention of World War III, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, has released a new series of 15-minute 
radio scripts on the question: “Will Germany Be the Cause of 
Another World War?” In vivid, dramatic form, these scripts 
present the background of German history, the rise of militarism, 
and the reasons underlying Germany’s two attempts to conquer 
the world. Each script includes dialogue for three or four char- 
acters, and may be used either on or off the air. 


Program on World Security 
The American Broadcasting Company, recognizing the con- 
tinued need for international understanding and world coopera- 
tion, is presenting a program entitled “The World Security Work- 
shop.” Vital issues and world problems such as world communica- 
tion and the interchange of education are dramatized each week 
in an attempt to further world peace and understanding. 


Local Broadcasts Aim to Promote World Peace 
In harmony with the idea underlying the program of the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company, a number of local school systems 
are offering a series of broadcasts emphasizing international 
understanding. 
The Radio Committee of Philadelphia Public and Parochial 
Schools, for one, reports an effort to promulgate improved inter- 
national relations through its series entitled “The Magic of 
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Books and Musi¢ on the Air.” The committee points out that 
American children can learn much about other lands through the 
stories and music of these countries. A story such as Hans 
Brinker gives authentic pictures of child-life in Holland. Chris- 
man’s Shen of the Sea might provide a splendid introduction to 
Chinese folk-lore. 

Another example of this type of radio activity is that of the 
Minnesota Public Schools on Station KUOM. Through a series 
of imaginative trips through China, India, Russia, Mexico, and 
Canada, children of Grades 4 to 7 are provided with an oppor- 
tunity to review their history and geography and, above all, to 
gain a better understanding of intercultural relations. 


Recordings Correlated with Literature 

An interesting set of recordings prepared by the Association of 
Junior Leagues of America is the series on “Books Bring Ad- 
ventures.” 

Series I, entitled “One World,” consists of thirteen 15-minute 
programs. These, while indirectly stressing the fact that the radio 
can bore through the wall of intolerance and prejudice, seek pri- 
marily to reveal to children new sources of information about 
the one world of which they are a part. . 

The Second Series on “North American Regions” aims to de- 
velop in the children a wide comprehension and a deep under- 
standing of the land in which they live. “New Worlds A-Grow- 
ing,” the title of Series III, presents some of the highlights of 700 
years of adventuring prior to and coetaneous with the discovery 
of America. 

Since the major objective of these programs is to stimulate 
reading, a correlated reading list accompanies each of the series. 
The programs were originally intended for children between the 
ages of eight to twelve years, but their use has revealed that the 
listening age is far wider in both directions. Because of this fact, 
the correlated reading list contains books which will answer the 
requirements of both younger and older children. 

Further information on these recordings can be secured by 
writing to the above-mentioned Association in New York City 22. 
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News from the Field 


Catholic University Secondary School Workshop 

The Catholic University of America has announced that this 
summer in addition to the Workshop on “The Philosophy of 
Catholic Higher Education,” there will also be one on “The Ad- 
ministration of the Catholic Secondary School.” It will be con- 
ducted at the university from June 13 to June 24 with Dr. Roy J. 
Deferrari as Director and Dr. Michael J. McKeough, O. Praem., 
as Associate Director. The program will consist of a general 
conference on a selected topic each morning and six seminars 
running simultaneously in the afternoon. Each seminar group 
will work for the duration of the Workshop on a problem of vital 
interest to the administrators participating. An experienced and 
competent educator will act as chairman of each conference and 
seminar. 


List of Catholic Colleges and Universities by Specialized 
Fields of Study 


In view of the expected heavy enrollment in our Catholic col- _ 
leges and universities next fall a list of colleges and universities 
showing the fields of specialization of each educational institu- 
tion will be published by The Catholic University of America 
Press and ready for distribution by July 1, 1947. The price will 
be fifty cents per copy to cover the mimeographing and mailing. 

The list is prepared under the direction of Mrs. Eugenie A. 
Leonard, Dean of Women of The Catholic University, and is in- 
tended for use by counselors and prospective students. It should 
assist the counselor in advising young people and the prospective 
student in choosing a college that offers an intensive program of 
study in the specialized field of the student’s major interest. 

The list will indicate the institutions in which a major of at 
least twenty-four hours of undergraduate academic credit is of- 
fered and also those in which there are fields of study preparing 
the student for special work such as dietetics, journalism, and 
medicine. 
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A Message from the War Department 


The Selective Service System, as an immediate means of our 
finding men for Army duty, expired on March 31. 

This year’s high school graduating class, therefore, will be the 
first since 1940 which can consider Army Service entirely as a 
voluntary matter. 

This imposes a heavy responsibility on these young men, for 
the number of able high school graduates who volunteer will 
largely determine the extent to which our military manpower 
problem, sc vital to National Defense, can be solved. 

While these facts are known, they are not fully understood by 
the 500,000 young men who must plan careers as they graduate 
in June. 

The basic problem can be quickly summed up. We need a 
stable, well-trained Regular Army of 1,070,000 men. To maintain 
this Army on a volunteer basis, we need a constant flow into the 
Army of 30,000 men a month. This is the size of the problem we 
must solve if we are to fulfill our international commitments and 
to provide for adequate national security. 

As for the high school graduate himself, the Army has much to 
offer him—for example, three things every man wants: high pay, 
a good career, and a chance for advancement. 

Of particular importance, especially to high school graduates 
unable to go to college, is the opportunity to benefit by Army 
training and educational facilities. This includes on-the-job 
training, correspondence courses, special schools for qualified 
men, and an accumulation of college benefits under the GI Bill 
of Rights until the Congress officially terminates World War II. 


N.C.E.A. Resolutions 


The National Catholic Educational Association “rejects the 
view that the public schools must have a monopoly of the tax 
funds paid by all the citizens for education,” the 8,000 delegates 
at the organization’s 44th annual meeting in Boston April 10 
resolved. 

- Reaffirming its traditional belief in “full freedom of education 
tor all American citizens,” the Association declared that “the 
proper division of responsibility for education between home, 
church and state is the surest guarantee that the nation’s schools 
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shall not be absorbed by a dictatorial state but shall continue to 
promote and improve the cherished freedoms of democratic 
society.” 

Archbishop John T. MeNicholas, O.P., of Cincinnati, was re- 
elected president general of the association. Other officers, also 
reelected for another year, are the Very Rev. John J. Clifford, 
S.J., Mundelein, Ill.; the Rev. William F. Cunningham, CS.C., 
Notre Dame, Ind.; Msgr. James V. 8. McClancy, Brooklyn; and 
Brother Eugene A. Paulin, 8.M., Kirkwood, Mo., vice-presidents; 
Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, Winthrop, Mass., treasurer general. 

Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director of the Education De- 
partment, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, 
D. C., continues as secretary general. 

The N.C.E.A. went on record as favoring “immediate steps be 
taken to raise teachers’ salaries to a level commensurate with the 
value of their public service.” The body expressed concern over 
the critical teacher shortage and recommended that graduates of 
Catholic schools be encouraged to enter the teaching profession. 

In another significant resolution, the N.C.E.A. urged that 
Congress, for the sake of world peace, support its international 
commitments by appropriating sufficient funds for the continued 
operations of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization and the U. 8. National Commission for 
UNESCO. 


Carnegie Study of State Universities 


The first comprehensive study of the roll of state universities 
in American education and of the effects of government support 
upon these institutions has been initiated by Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, it was announced by Charles Dollard, vice- 
president. 

To conduct the study, the Corporation has chosen Dr. Frederic 
L. Paxson, Margaret Byrne Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of California and winner of a Pulitzer prize, for his book, 
“History of the American Frontier.” Dr. Paxson will undertake 
the study in September on a grant of $12,000 made available 
through the University of California by the Corporation, Mr. 
Dollard said. 

Stressing the need for the study, Mr. Dollard said: “It seems 
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apparent that in the years ahead, the costs of higher education 
will increasingly be borne by the public treasury, whether state 
or federal. It seems wise to make a careful examination of the 
experience of those institutions which have traditionally been 
entirely dependent upon public funds. 

“Some state institutions have been notably successful in de- 
veloping research and teaching programs of the highest quality. 
Others seem to have suffered some loss of freedom and quality 
because of their dependence on tax support and their consequent 
subjection to some legislative control. The reasons for these dif- 
ferences become important in the light of current trends.” 


A Library Survey 


Carnegie Corporation of New York has granted $175,000 for 
a two-year study of how well existing public libraries are serving 
American communities and whether libraries should become fu- 
ture custodians of non-commercial radio, films and television, 
Robert M. Lester, secretary, announced recently. 

Dr. Robert D. Leigh has been appointed to head the inquiry, 
Mr. Lester said. Dr. Leigh has just completed his work as director 
of the Commission on the Freedom of the Press whose compre- 
hensive reports on mass communications have been published. 
Experienced in analyzing major American institutions, Dr. Leigh 
formulated and put into operation the educational plan for Ben- 
nington College in 1932 and served for 14 years as its first 
president. 

He investigated advances in secondary education for the In- 
stitute of Advanced Studies. The author of “Federal Health Ad- 
ministration in the United States,” he served during the war as 
Director of the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service of the 
Federal Communications Commission and was the first chairman 
of the United Nations Monitoring Committee on international 
radio broadcasts. He is at present acting as consultant to the New 
York State Temporary Commission on the Need for a State 
University. 

Pointing out that $50,000,000 is spent annually in this country 
to support public libraries, Mr. Lester said: “It is of the utmost 
importance to know how adequately the library, as an institu- 
tion, is meeting the public’s urgent need for information on local, 
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national and international problems. Are present-day libraries 
geared for a horse-and-buggy society and, if so, how can they be 
most effectively modernized? These are the questions which the 
study will seek to answer as a guide for framing public policies.” 

Proposed by the American Library Association last Summer, 
the survey will be conducted under the auspices of a special com- 
mittee of the Social Science Research Council. 


A Unique High School: C.C.H.S., Monroe, Mich. 


His Eminence Cardinal Mooney, speaking of Central Catholic 
High School, Monroe, Michigan, said that there was no other 
like it in his populous diocese. Nor perhaps is there one quite like 
it in the United States. The school is unique inasmuch as it is 
organized on a county, not on a parish or city basis.-Since its 
founding in 1944 it is serving the Catholic boys of Monroe county. 
The school is supported by the four city parishes and by those 
proper to the county. A School Board consisting of the various 
pastors administers the affairs of the school. The Rev. William 
Shaw, of St. John’s Church, Monroe, is chairman. 

The school is one of the fourteen high schools conducted by 
the Brothers of Holy Cross, from Notre Dame, in various parts 
of the nation. 

The parish schools in the county are taught by the Sister Serv- 
ants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, the Dominican Sisters 
and the Sisters of Mercy. 


Candlelight Guild 

Of general interest to all Catholics is the announcement of the 
newly formed “Candlelight Guild.” The new organization has 
opened headquarters in New York City at 11 West 42nd Street, 
opposite the public library, with Duff Merrick, well-known re- 
searcher and writer, as secretary. 

The Guild is sponsored by a group of leading American manu- 
facturers, who believe this is the best way to satisfy the growing 
demand for accurate information about the various uses of 
candles. These companies make approximately one-half of all 
the candles manufactured in this country and more than three- 
fourths of all the candles used for religious purposes. 

The Candlelight Guild, according to a statement by Secretary 
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Merrick, offers information, facts, figures, and other data perti- 
nent to candles, free of charge to teachers, writers, editors, radio 
announcers, motion picture producers, and all other interested 
persons. Particular emphasis will be placed on information con- 
cerning the history, background, development and present cor- 
rect usage of Votive Candles. 

Catholic Action Institute 

Practical training in proven techniques of the work of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine and of the specialized apostolates 
of Catholic Action will be emphasized in courses of the new 
Catholic Action Institute to be conducted at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, from June 30 to August 9, it has been an- 
nounced by the Rev. Michael J. Quinn, of Brooklyn, Institute 
director. 

The laity, particularly college and post-graduate students, will 
collaborate with priests and Religious from all parts of the United 
States in the educational program, for which college credit will 
be granted. The faculty has been selected to represent every 
phase of Confraternity activity in the urban and rural sections 
of the country. 

Inaugurated at the request of the Episcopal Committee of the 
Confraternity, of which Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas City 
is chairman, the Catholic Action Institute is concerned primarily 
with the development of leadership on the diocesan and parish 
levels. 

“The goal of the Institute,” Father Quinn said, “is to develop 
@ great corps, not only of priests and Religious, but of lay men 
and women who are thoroughly conversant with the best methods 
and techniques which might be employed in restoring, promoting 
and spreading among men the Kingdom of God.” 


News in Brief 

When the Colored parochial school of Our Lady Help of 
Christians opened in Bastrop, La., 116 children enrolled. Only 20 
are Catholics. The school was dedicated by Bishop Charles P. 
Greco, of Alexandria, La.; who confirmed nine children later in 
the day. The school is conducted by the Sisters of the Most Holy 
Sacrament. 
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The St. Paul Seminary, an institution for preparing young men 
for the Catholie priesthood, is now fully accredited by the North 
Central Association Commission on Colleges and Universities for 
the granting of the M. A. degree, it has been announced by the 
Seminary Board of Trustees, Archbishop John G. Murray, chair- 


Catholic school officials informed the Chicago Motor club that 
ten of their high schools would install the club’s driver training 
courses in terms beginning next September. Instructors for the 
courses will be trained at Northwestern University. Several auto- 
mobile dealers in the Chicago area have indicated that they will 
loan the necessary cars to the Catholic schools for the new 


program. 


The Rev. James B. Macelwane, 8.J., Dean of St. Louis Uni- 
versity’s School of Geophysical Technology, has been named by 
President Harry 8S. Truman to the Committee on Geophysical 
Sciences of the Joint Research and Development Board. Father 
Macelwane will act as chairman of a panel on seismology, re- 
viewing applications to the Army and Navy for research projects. 

Presentation of the annual Christian Culture Award, given by 
Assumption College to an “outstanding lay exponent of Christian 
ideals,” was made at exercises in Windsor, Ont., to Dr. George 
Speri Sperti, co-founder and director of the Institutum Divi 
Thomae of Cincinnati. 

In accepting the award, Dr. Sperti said that he felt it was a 
citation for the entire Institutum and accepted it on behalf of his 
fellow-workers. The Institutum was founded 12 years ago by 
Archbishop John T. MeNicholas, O. P., of Cincinnati and Dr. 
Sperti and has become famous for its discovery of biodynes, its 
work on cancer and its scientific research. Over 150 research 
workers are associated with the Institutum. 

* 

Libraries will be the subject of the 28th annual meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference, scheduled for Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., in June, according to the Very Rev. Thomas Plass- 
man, O.F.M., of St. Bonaventure’s College, who has been presi- 
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dent of the conference since it was founded in 1919. The confer- 
ence will discuss the historical, physical, technical, legal, moral | 
and apostolic phases of librarianship. 
* # 
His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, presided in the Church of St. Francis Xavier at Pontifical 
Mass commemorating the 100th anniversary of the founding of ) 
the parish and school. Bishop Joseph P. Donahue, Auxiliary of ) 
New York, pontificated. The Cardinal read a letter from His 

Holiness Pope Pius XII, which he described as “a rare message, — 

indeed,” since it was personally signed and sent by the Pontiff. 
In the letter, the Holy Father bestowed the Apostolic Benedic- > 
tion on the priests and congregation of the parish. 4 


*# 


The college department of the Brooklyn diocese preparatory 
seminary and the philosophy department of the major seminary 
at Huntington, N. Y., have been granted a provisional charter 
empowering them to grant the degree of Bachelor of Arts, it has 
been announced by Bishop Thomas E. Molloy of Brooklyn. The 
two departments will be known as the Cathedral College of The 
Immaculate Conception under the terms of the charter granted 
by the Education Department of the State of New York. 


* 


Plans for the erection of a $500,000 central Catholic high school 
in Pueblo, Colo., have been announced by Bishop Joseph C. Will- 
ging of Pueblo. The new structure will be a two-story, 60-room 
edifice, which will accommodate approximately 1,000 students. 


The ninth annual convention of the Educational Conference 
of the Brothers of the Christian Schools will be held at St. 
Michael’s College, Santa Fe, N. M., on July 16 to 18, it has been 
announced by Brother Hugh Elzear, F.S.C., secretary general of 
the conference. The convention will discuss the Brothers’ work 
during the past century in the light of the educational philosophy 
of their founder, St. John Baptist de la Salle. 


St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, N. H., is planning four new 
buildings which will greatly enlarge the college’s educational 
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and recreational facilities, it has been announced. The buildings 
were released by the Navy Department to the Federal Works 
Agency for the purpose of being transferred to the college. 

They will include a building to be devoted entirely to class- 

rooms and faculty offices; another to serve as an auditorium with 
a seating capacity of more than 400 and equipped with a stage 
and a movie projection booth, and two structures which will be 
joined in “T” formation, and serve as a recreation center. 
* 
Thirty-one institutions in 15 states have reported that 36 credit 
courses in safety education are to be given this summer, accord- 
ing to a report of the National Higher Education Safety Com- 
mittee, published in the May issue of Safety Education. In spite 
of the increased interest in safety, this record is poorer than the 
1946 record, when 35 institutions in 20 states reported 44 credit 
courses. The record is far below the last pre-war year, 1941, when 
82 institutions in 33 states offered safety courses. 


A nation-wide campaign for funds to enlarge the facilities of 
the Benedictine Priory and the adjoining school in Portsmouth, 
R. I., has been launched in connection with the observance of the 
14th centennial of the death of St. Benedict. 

The priory was founded in 1918 by the Rev. Dom Leonard 
Sargent, O.8.B., an American convert who became a monk of the 
Benedictine Abbey of Downside, England, and returned to the. 
United States to establish a dependency of that abbey in this 
country. The priory school was opened in 1926 by another con- 
vert, the Rev. Dom J. Hugh Diman, 0.8.B., who was widely 
known as an educational leader in this country before joining 
the Benedictines. Before entering the Catholic Church he had 
founded St. George’s (Episcopal) School, Newport, R. I. The 
campaign aims at a $750,000 building and endowment fund. 

* 

In commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of the con- 
version of John Henry Newman to the Catholic Church, the 
Catholic University of America Press has published American 
Essays for the Newman Centennial, edited by the Rev. Dr. John 
K. Ryan and the Rev. Dr. Edmond Darvil Benard, both mem- 
bers of the University’s faculty. The volume contains thirteen 
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essays chosen from the many that appeared in American Catho- 
lic publications in 1945-46, which deal with various aspects of 
Newman’s life and work. . 


The Very Rev. Dr. William J. Mahoney, C.M., 51, president 
of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, for the past five years, died 
suddenly of a heart attack shortly after he had offered Mass in 
the Church of St. John the Baptist, adjoining the university. One 
of the leading educators of the country, Father Mahoney had 
come to St. John’s from the deanship of the College of Business 
Administration at Niagara University, Niagara Falls, N. Y. He 
was the 12th president of St. John’s. 


A handsomely bound copy of the Alumni Directory of the 
Catholic University of America is to be presented to the Holy 
Father at Rome by James J. Norris, a graduate of Catholic Uni- 
versity with the class of 1933, and a member of the National 
Board of Governors of the Alumni Association. Mr. Norris is 
now in Europe as a delegate of the War Relief-National Catholic 


Welfare Conference. 


San Francisco observed a civic celebration May 23, 24 and 25 
to mark the 50th anniversary of the arrival of the Salesian 
Fathers in that city in May, 1897. A citizens’ committee, com- 
posed of men and women of all denominations, was formed under 
the chairmanship of Reynald Bianchi to mark the jubilee. 

A ceremony was held in San Francisco’s War Memorial Opera 
House on May 23 and a Solemn Pontifical Mass was offered in 
8S. Peter and Paul’s Church on Sunday, May 25. 


You send your boys to the teachers, but it is the school boys 
who educate them.—Emerson. 


It isn’t genius the world needs, nor brilliancy, nor profound 
learning half so much as personality. The big things in the 
world are always done by just a man—one man—one strong 
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A Hi of the Problems of Education, by John S. Brubacher. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 
xi + 689. $4.00. 


The present study aims to give a distinctly new organization 
to the field of the history of education. The author is convinced, 
and rightly so, that professional students of education have little 
time for a purely antiquarian study of the subject. They are 
interested in the history of their profession in as much as it throws 
light on the contemporary problems with which they have to deal. 

Conventional educational historians have organized their ma- 
terials principally according to temporal epochs with a view to 
giving in each period a well-rounded account of education in all 
its major phases. With such an arrangement the student is apt to 
lose contact between the past and the present. There is a tendency 
on his part of thinking that it is a knowledge of the past as the 
past that he is after rather than a knowledge of the past for an 
understanding of the present. 

The present volume undertakes to give the student an appre- 
ciation of the vital relation between the past and the present by 
making the basis of organization not the traditional historical 
periods of the past but the problems in problem areas of con- 
temporary education. The merit of this organization is that in- 
stead of waiting until the end of the book before reaching the 
present the student reaches it at the end of each chapter. 

In organizing the history of education in this way, the author 
realizes that the present will change and thus put the proposed 
organization of materials out of date. Consequently he has en- 
deavored to organize materials about the persistent problems of 
education, the problems that recur repeatedly throughout history. 
These perennial problem areas of education have been chosen 
more in relation to the problems of American than foreign edu- 
cators. Obviously the main emphasis in the treatment of these 
recurrent problems is pointed toward the contemporary American 
educational scene. 

Although the book can be read in almost any sequence to suit 
the reader’s purpose there is a logical order in the arrangement of 
the chapters. From the first chapter which deals with a discussion 
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of the aims that have governed education to the nineteenth or 
final chapter which surveys the progress made in the twenty-five 
centuries of education, the volume proceeds from an historical 
account of the broad underlying factors conditioning education 
to their specific application in educational practices and institu- 
tions. Besides chapters on aims, methods and curriculum; on ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education; on political, psycho- 
logical, and philosophical bases of education, there are those 
which deal with religious and moral education, public and private 
schools, the professional training of teachers, and educational 
administration and supervision. 

The work is satisfactorily documented and contains a good 
annotated bibliography. A patent shortcoming in a history of 
education of this kind, which the author himself anticipated, is 
that it does not give a well-rounded view of any single historical 
epoch. The student of educational history must of necessity con- 
sult a more conventionally organized general history of education 
if he wishes to get an overview of education at any given time in 
the past. Despite this disadvantage, the present volume meets 
the need for a comprehensive general treatment of the history of 


the problems of education. 
Franx P. Cassmwy. 
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The Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


St. Augustine: The First Catechetical Instruction. Translated 
and annotated by Joseph P. Christopher, Ph.D. Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers II. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 
1946. Pp. 171. $2.50. 

This is a translation of De Catechizandis Rudibus, a classic 
among the smaller works of St. Augustine. In the history of 
Catholic culture that name inevitably recalls the great works in 
philosophy and theology—the De Trinitate and De Civitate Dei. 
After reading the De Catechizandis we were tempted to agree 
with a remark of Bishop Turner, the historian of philosophy, 
which Father Christopher quotes in his informative Introduc- 
tion: “His manual on how to teach Catechism to the unlettered 
does him more credit, we think, than all his learned works on 
philosophy and theology.” Certainly we do get a valuable in- 
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sight into the humble zeal and charming personality of Augus- 
tine in this manual which the Doctor Gratiae wrote for a deacon 
of Carthage who had asked him about the subject matter and 
method of catechizing candidates for the Faith. 

Catholic educators especially will derive rich profit from read- 
ing this work, written in 400. In his lively style St. Augustine 
gives us many sound pedagogical principles, and the deep psy- 
chological insights read like something out of the best modern 
works on education. Historically this book is the inspiration for 
almost all subsequent works on Catechetics. From the monastic 
schools through the Renaissance educators like Erasmus and 
Vives down to the well-known “Munich Method” the Augus- 
tinian theory of education summarized here has had a prepon- 
derant influence. We know that this theory is the product of one 
of the supreme minds in Christendom; it is still valid today. 

The first half deals with the methods and materials of instruc- 
tion on Christianity, and Augustine suggests that the whole 
course be centered on one thought, the love of God. In the second 
half he writes out two model catecheses. One of these is a brilliant 
short summary of the history of the “two cities” which antici- 
pates the philosophy of history of the De Civitate Dei. In this 
section we find (pp. 84-85) the frequently quoted description of 
the triumph and progress of Christianity. 

The editors were fortunate in securing the services of Father 
Christopher for the translation of this work, for he has made it 
the subject of a thorough analysis in his doctoral dissertation, 
published by the Catholic University in 1926. The Introduction 
and valuable annotations are of high quality. 

This book can stand alone as a great contribution to the theory 
of Catholic education, but it has an added significance. It really 
marks a milestone in the history cf Catholic literature, for it is 
the second volume of the first Catholic English translation of the 
Church Fathers. The new collection’s title is Ancient Christian 
Writers, and we predict that the initials ACW will find their way 
into the footnotes of many scholarly books. Its two editors are 
well-known priests and scholars, Dr. Johannes Quasten and Dr. 
Joseph C. Plumpe. Both are on the staff of Catholic University, 
and both have gained a reputation as thorough and competent 
specialists in the fields of knowledge demanded of those who 
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would attempt the proper editing of the Fathers. They promise 
to give us a “new English translation that is at onee faithful to 
the original message and intelligible to the readers of our cen- 
tury.” They have made an excellent beginning in the two works — 
already published. Every Catholic library will want to subscribe 
to Ancient Christian Writers. 


Joun P. Kizrmz. 
Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio. 


Keystones and Theories of Philosophy. A Guide and Path to 
Philosoph by Rev. Wm. D. Bruckmann, 8.T.L. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1946. Pp. viii + 230. 

This little volume is designed to provide a brief dictionary of 
terms for the beginner in philosophy. It contains also a very 
helpful general diagrammatic survey of philosophy given in both 
the English and the Latin terms connecting the various depart- 
ments of philosophy with the concept of being. When one comes 
to think of it, there is undoubtedly as great a need for a brief 
dictionary of terms for the beginner in philosophy as for any 
other subject. The ordinary dictionaries are much too extensive 
and often the terms are defined in such a way as to mystify the 
beginner rather than enlighten him. Father Bruckmann is emi- 
nently successful in the way of simplicity of his terms. The cross 
references of most of the terms to other related ones is also of 
advantage. References to the works of St. Thomas are indicated 
in the definitions where definite pertinent statements are ob- 
tainable. 

While the number of terms included in such a brief work could 
not in any sense be complete, this little volume would be a very 
decided aid to undergraduates in-the field of philosophy. Today 
the confusion of the meaning of terms has become so great that 
semantics is a predominant interest as an attempt to answer the 
problem. Teachers of philosophy will welcome this little volume 
as a vade mecum for their students. 


A. Harr, 


The School of Philosophy, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Education for Ladies: 1830-1860, Ideas on Education in Maga- 
zines for Women, by Eleanor Wolf Thompson. Kings’ Crown 
Press, 1947. 139 pp. $2.75. 

Slavery was) not the only topic of widespread debate in the 
decades immediately preceding the Civil War. Out. of the same 
humanitarianism that gave birth to freedom for all Americans 
grew a demand for improvement in the education of women. In 
the early 19th century education was truly for “ladies” with an 
emphasis on French and music and a smattering of sewing. A 
dissatisfaction with this artificial training was voiced in the 
early issues of such periodicals as Godey’s “Lady’s Book” edited 
by Mrs. S. J. Hale, herself an impoverished widow forced to earn 
her living by her wits, and the numerous other publications that 
sprang up all over the country ostensibly for the consumption of 
women. As magazines of that day depended for livelihood on 
circulation and not on advertising an interest in the literacy of 
their readers was natural. 

It is from the sentimental pages of these talky periodicals that 
Miss Thompson gleans her study of the growth and interest in 
education for ladies. The first literary debates threshed out the 
questions whether woman had a mind to educate or, if she did, 
how much of a load it could carry compared to a man’s. The point 
was mutually settled that due to her powerful influence in the 
home a woman should receive the highest form of cultural and 
ethical development, but primarily so she would function more 
nobly in her sphere, the home. Domestic science was recognized 
and stressed as an important part of the curriculum as well as 
physical training. 

Education for women and the women editors received their 
strongest argument from the growth of the public school system, 
low appropriations, and the need for numerous, low-salaried 
teachers. Woman’s sphere was enlarged from the training of 
children in the home to their training in the school. Another nat- 
ural development of woman’s sphere foreseen and advocated by 
the women editors was in the care of the sick and the concomitant 
need for medical training. 

Miss Thompson’s thesis imbues us with a deep respect for the 
aims and arguments of the early 19th century writers. They had 
a much clearer view of the nature and needs of woman than have 
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we today. Their concept of education was of the highest even if 
they did show short-sighted trust in the ability of knowledge and 
culture to bring about their desired end, high ethical character— 
an error still prevalent in our modern schools. 

If we should conduct a similar study of today’s periodicals we 
would call it “Education for Women.” We have much to thank 
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Educational 

Britt, Elizabeth T.: Where is Truth? A statement of Catholic 
Teaching. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. Pp, 322. 
Price $3.00. 

Harris, Albert J.: How he inarense Reading Ability. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. Pp. 582. Price $4.00. 

Smith, Nila Banton: Learning to Recognize Words. New York: 
Silver Burdett Company. Pp. 170. Price $0.52. 

Ulich, Robert, Editor: Three Thousand Years of Educational 
Wisdom. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. Pp. 614. 
Price $6.50. 

Textbooks 

Capen, Louise I.: Being a Citizen. New York: American Book 
Company. Pp. 577. Price $2.80. 

Davis, Ira C., and Sharpe, Richard W.: Science. A story of 
discovery and progress. New York. Henry Holt and Company. 
Pp. 538. Price $2.36. 

Hart, Walter W., and John, Lora D.: Mathematics in Action. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 340, 324, 438. Prices 
$1.28, $1.36, $1.52. 

McClay, Harriet L., and Judson, Helen: Story Essays Revised. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. Pp. 455. Price $1.72. 

Stoddard, Alexander J., Bailey, Matilda, and Others: Junior 
English, Books One, Two and Three, New York: American Book 
Company. Pp. 346, 376, 570. Price $1.72, $1.84, $1.92. 

Wilson, Sherman R., and Mullins, Mary R.: Applied Chem- 
istry. Revised. New York: Henry Holt and Company. Pp. 714. 
Price $2.36. 
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General 


Boylan, Eugene, O.C.R.: This Tremendous Lover. Westminster, 
Maryland: The Newman Bookshop. Pp. 345. Price $3.00. 

Dolan, Albert H. O., Carm.: Matt Talbot, Alcoholic. Engle- 
wood, N. J.: Carmelite Press, The. Pp. 48. Price $1.00. 

Lamsa, George M.: New Testament Origin. New York: Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Company. Pp. 104. Price $2.00. 

Lelen, Rev. J. M., Ph.D., Editor: The Imitation of Christ. By 
Thomas A. Kémpis. New Edition. New York: Catholic Book 
Publishing Co., Pp. 383. Price $2.00. 

White, Llewellyn: The American Radio. Report from the Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. 260. Price $3.25. ; 

Crock, Rev. Clement Henry: The New Lectionary. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Pp. 425. Price $5.00. 

Rogers, Lawrence W.: How to Talk Effectively. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Pp. 216. Price $2.50. 

Roulin, Dom E.: Modern Church Architecture. St. Louis, Mo.: 
B. Herder Book Co. Pp. xxiii+902. Price $10.00. 

DeJaegher, Paul, 8.J.: One with Jesus. Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Bookshop. Pp. 58. Price- $0.75. 

Ernst, Morris L.: The First Freedom. New York:. The Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. 316. Price $3.00. 

Gannon, Robert I., 8.J.: After Black Coffee. New York: The 
Declan X. McMullen Company. Pp. 184. Price $2.00. 

Stephenson, W., 8.J.: Treading the Wine Press. Westminster, 
Md. The Newman Bookshop. Pp. 336. Price $2.50. 

Woodlock, Thomas F.: Thinking It Over. New York: The 
Declan X. McMullen Company. Pp. 292. Price $3.00. 


Pamphlets 

Duvall, Sylvanus M.: War and Human Nature. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. Pp. 32. Price $0.10. 

Lord, Daniel A., 8.J.: Mary of the United States. Mother of 
the United Nations. Is Religion Bad for Your Mind? Romance 
Ie Where You Find It. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 3115 
South Grand Blvd. Pp. 37, 32, 38. Price $0.10 each. 

Sisters of Loretto: Vocational Digest. Nerinx, Ky.: Sisters of 
Loretto. Pp. 32. Price $0.10. 
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For Catholic High Schools Only 
WORLD HISTORY 


BY REV. ARTHUR O’BRIEN | 
Quigley Prep Seminary, Chicago 


A concise, comprehensive, Catholic treatment of world history 
for high-school students. Numerous illustrations, pupil activities, 
and teaching aids. 

Cloth, x-806 pages, $2.40 


THE HENLE LATIN SERIES 


BY ROBERT J. HENLE, S.J. 


A completely revised four-year course developed after many years 
of classroom experience to ground students thoroughly in classical 
and liturgical Latin with special emphasis on preparation for college 
and regional examinations. The Grammar, which summarizes all 
the grammatical constructions necessary for high-school Latin, is an 
integral part of the series. 

Latin Grammar 
Cloth, xi-259 pages, $1.00 


First Year Latin Third Year Latin 
Cloth, xv-510 pages, $1.40 Cloth, xi-430 pages, $2.12 


Second Year Latin Fourth Year Latin 
Cloth, xi-639 pages, $1.80 Cloth, vi-584 pages, $2.40 
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A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 


FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, B. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 


Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


In answering advertisements please mention Tus Review 
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PRIMARY GRADES 
With its simple vo- 
cabulary and large, 
interesting pic- 
tures (many in full 
color), OUR LIT- 
TLE MESSENGER 
supplies the requir- 
ed amount of mate- 
rial for the weekly 
reading program... 
maintains pupil in- 
terest at a high 
level. 


Sengers 


on your book lists 
for next fall... 


The JUNIOR 
MESSENGER is 
primarily a reader 
in periodical form, 
with special atten- 
tion given to vo- 
cabulary, graded 
content, and sim- 
plicity of presenta- 
tion. Ideal for read- 
ing practice in the 
intermediate 
grades. 


GEO. A. 


PFLAUM 


PUBLISHER 
INC 


GRADES 6-9 


The YOUNG 
CATHOLIC MES- 
SENGER is the 
standard Catholic 
school weekly for 
the study of cur- 
rent history, En- 
glish, science, reli- 
gion, modern ge- 
ography, civics, 
and citizenship. 
Study content is 
balanced with rec- 
reational reading. 


for leisure-time reailing 


A new approved-type 
comic magazine affording 

wholesome entertai 
ment for all age aiciaie 

from the very young 
to teen-agers. 


124 E. THIRD ST., DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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IN LOGIC 


the late Most Reverend Turner, S.T.D. 


Bishop of Buffalo and Professor of 
Paiees hy Emeritus of the Catholic 
niversity of America. 


*% The problems of logic are approached by the 


route which extended experience in the class- 
room has proved to be the easiest. 


% This text is based on the traditional scho- 
lastic theory of knowledge. Wherever it 
touches on philosophical principles, the prin- 
ciples which it invokes in justification of the 
rules of logic are those of scholastic psychol- 
ogy and metaphysics. 


8vo, 1935 impression handsomely bound full cloth, 302 pages 
Price $1.50 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 Quincy St., N. E. Washington 17, D. C. 


SYMBOLS 


Second Series. Twenty cards sym- 

bolically illustrating the principal 

mysteries of the Redemption and 

the Sacramental Life of the 

classroom use. Produced on heavy 
colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 
process. Cards measure 11 by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.75 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


St. John’s Abbey Collegeville, Minn. 
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AN EDUCATION DEPARTMET 


57th Street a bth ovens, N. Y. 


dents who select colleges or 
schools through the Cosmo 
politan Educational Guide 
-have an opportunity to con- 
sider the Catholic ‘colleges’ 
and ‘schools listed on the 
“left when their announce- 
ments. appear with others ‘in 

_ the directory which is a regu- 

lar monthly feature of the 


magazine. 


The, Educa- 
tional Guide is the most com- ~ 
prehensive directory of repre- 
sentative private colleges and 
schools published monthly in. 
a national magazine of large 


BARRY COLLEGE 


It reaches more than 2,200,000. 
homes throughout the coun- . 
try, families that have been. 
for 60 years thé best patrons 
of ‘private schools, | 
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LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY ‘ : 
New York 
ST. FRANCIS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
~ 
, 
ST. LEO PREPARATORY SCHOOL \ 
ST. MARY’S ACADEMY 

ST. EDWARD'S UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
. 
ST. THOMAS MILITARY ACADEMY 


MOST REVEREND MICHAEL J. CURLEY, D.D. 
"Archbishop of Baltimore 
and Washington roe 
Born October 12, 1879 
Died May 16,1947, 


As Chancellor of The Catholic University 
of America he was deeply interested ‘in . 
The Catholic, Educational Review as a 
vehicle for the dissemination of the best — 
ideas in Catholic educational theory and 
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